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CHAPTER I. 


Aw Indian railway station in the 
first freshness of an autumn dawn, 
with a clear decision of light and shade, 
unknown to northern latitudes, lend- 
ing a fictitious picturesqueness to the 
low-arched buildings festooned with 
purple creepers. There was a crisp- 
ness in the air which seemed to belie 
the possibility of a noon of brass ; 
yet the level beams of the sun had al- 
ready in them a warning of warmth. 

The up-country mail had just 
steamed out of the station after de- 
positing a scanty store of passengers 
on the narrow platform, while the 
down-country train, duly placarded 
with the information that it carried 
the homeward-bound mail, had shunted 
in from the siding where it had been 
patiently awaiting the signal of a 
clear line. The engine meanwhile 
drank breathlessly at the tank, where, 
in a masonry tower overhead, a couple 
of bullocks circled round and round, 
engaged in raising the water from the 
well beneath to the reservoir beside 
them. Round and round sleepily, 
while the primeval wooden wheel 
creaked and clacked, and the clumsy 
rope-ladder with its ring of earthen 
pots let half their contents fall back 
into the bowels of the earth ; round 
and round dreamily, with the fresh 
gurgle of the water in their ears, and 
the blindness of leathern blinkers in 
their eyes ; round and round, as their 
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forebears had gone for centuries in the 
cool shade of sylvan wells. What was 
it to the patient creatures whether 
they watered a snorting western de- 
mon labelled “ homeward mail,” or the 
chequered mud-fields where the tender 
wheat spikelets took advantage of 
every crack in the dry soil? It was 
little to them who sowed the seed, or 
who gave the increase, so long as the 
goad lay in some one’s hands. So 
much the cattle knew, and in this 
simple knowledge were not far behind 
the comprehension of their driver, 
who, wrapped in his cotton sheet, lay 
dozing while he drove. 

The sweetmeat-seller dawdled by, 
pursued even at dawn by his pest of 
flies. The water-carriers lounged 
along uttering their monotonous chant, 
“ Any Hindu drinkers? Any Mussul- 
man drinkers?” while in their van, 
dusky hands stretched out holding metal 
cups and bowls, from the very shape of 
which the religion of the owners might 
be inferred, owners sitting cheek by 
jowl in third-class compartments with 
a gulf unfathomable, impassable, be- 
tween them in this world and the 
next. The lank yellow dogs crept 
among the wheels, licking a precari- 
ous meal from the grease-boxes. The 
grey-headed carrion-crows sat in lines 
on the wire fencing with beaks wide 
open in unending yawns. Nothing 
else appeared to mark the passage of 
time ; indeed the absence of hurry on 
all sides gave the scene a curious un- 
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reality to Western eyes, a feeling 
which was plainly shown in the ex- 
pression of a young girl who stood 
alone beside a small pile of luggage. 

“A new arrival,” remarked a tall 
man in undress uniform, who was 
leaning against the door of a first-class 
compartment, and talking to its oc- 
cupants. 

“Yes, to judge by complexion and 
baggage,” was the reply. “ You'd 
hardly believe it, but Kate was as 
trim once ; now! just look at the 
carriage |” 

A gay laugh came from behind a 
perfect barrier of baths, bundles, and 
bassinettes. ‘* We hadn’t four babies 
to drag about in those days, George, 
and I can assure Major Marsden that 
I’m not a bit ashamed of them, or my 





complexion. George, dear! do for 
goodness sake get baby’s bottle 


filled with hot water at the engine ; 
if he doesn’t have something to eat 
he will cry in ten minutes, and then 
you will have to take him.” 

While George, with the proverbial 
docility of the Anglo-Indian husband 
and father, strolled off on his errand, 
the feminine voice came into view in 
the shape of a cheerful round little 
woman with a child in her arms and 
another clinging to her dress. She 
looked with interest at the girl on the 
platform. ‘“ She seems lonely, doesn’t 
shet”’ 

Major Marsden frowned. He had 
been thinking the same thing, though 
he was fond of posing as a man devoid 
of sentiment; a not unusual affecta- 
tion with those who are conscious of 
an over-soft heart. “ I wonder what 
she is doing here,” he said, kicking 
his heels viciously against the iron 
step of the carriage. 

A twinkle of mischief lurked in 
his companion’s blue eyes as she re- 
plied : 

“¢What are you doing here, my pretty 
maid ?’ 


‘Going a-marrying, sir,’ she said. 


Can’t you see the square wooden 
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box which betrays the 
cake ¢”’ 

“Then if you want to do a Chris- 
tian act,—and you ladies love aggres- 
sive charity—just step out of your 
car as dea ex machina, and take her 
home again. India is no place for 
Englishwomen to be married in.” 

“ Now don’t goon! I know quite 
well what you are going to say, and I 
agree,—theoretically. India is an ogre, 
eating us up body and soul; ruining 
our health, our tempers, our morals, 
our manners, our babies.” 

The laugh died from her lips at the 
last word, for the spectre of certain 
separation haunts Indian motherhood 
too closely to be treated as a jest. 
Instinetively she held the child 
tighter to her breast with a little rest- 
less sigh ; a short holiday at home, and 
then an empty nest,—that was the 
future for her! So she went on reck- 
lessly : “Oh, yes! Of course we are 
all bad lots,—neither good mothers, 
nor good wives.” 

“My dear Mrs. Gordon! I never 
said one or the other. I only re- 
marked that Englishwomen had no 
business in India.” 

“What's that?” asked George, re- 
turning with the bottle. 

“Only Major Marsden in a hurry 
to get rid of me,” replied his wife. 

‘Don’t believe her, Gordon! For 
all-embracing generalities, convertible 
into rigid personalities at a moment’s 
notice, commend me to you, Mrs. 
Gordon. But there, I regret to say, 
goes the last bell.” 

The train moved off in a series of 
dislocations, which, painful to witness, 
were still more painful to endure, 
and Philip Marsden was left watch- 
ing the last nod of George Gordon’s 
friendly head, with that curious catch- 
ing at the heart which comes to all An- 
glo-Indians as they say good-bye to the 
homeward-bound. He was content 
enough, happy in his work and his 
play ; yet the feeling of exile ran 
through it all,—as it does always, till 
pension comes to bid one leave the 
interests and friends of a lifetime. 


wedding- 
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Then, all too late, the glamour of the 
East claims the heart, in exchange for 
the body. 

The girl was still standing sentinel 
by her luggage, and as he passed their 
eyes met. In sudden impulse he went 
up and offered help if she required it. 
His voice, singularly sweet for a man, 
seemed to make the girl realise her 
own loneliness, for her lips quivered 
distinctly. ‘“Itisfather! Iexpected 
him to meet me, and he has not 
come.”’ 

“Should you know him if you saw 
him?” She stared, evidently surprised, 
so he went on quickly, “I beg your 
pardon! I meant that you might not 
have seen him for some time, and —” 

“T haven’t seen him since I was a 
baby,” she interrupted, with a sort of 
hurt dignity ; “ but of course I should 
know him from his photograph.”’ 

“Of course!” He scanned her face 
curiously, thinking her little more 
than a baby now; but he only sug- 
gested the possibility of a telegram, 
and went off in search of one, return- 
ing a minute afterwards with several. 
Behind him came the station-master 
explaining, with the plentiful plurals 
and Addisonian periods dear to babu- 
dom, that without due givings of 
names it was unpermissible, not to 
say non-regulation, to deliver tele- 
grams. 

“IT forgot you couldn’t know my 
name,” said the girl frankly, when a 
rapid scrutiny had shown that none 
were addressed to her. “I’m Belle 
Stuart ; my father lives at Faizapore.” 

“Not Colonel Stuart of the Com- 
missariat ?” 

“Yes! Do you know him?’ 

A radiant smile lit up her face with 
such a curve of red lips, and flash of 
white teeth, that the spectator might 
well have been infected by its whole- 
some sweetness into an answering look. 
Major Marsden’s eyes, however, only 
narrowed with perplexed enquiry as he 
said bluntly, ‘‘ Yes, slightly.” 

‘*Then perhaps father sent you to 
fetch me?” 

This time he relaxed ; confidence is 
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catching. “I’m afraid not; but possi- 
bly if he had known I was to be here 
he might. At all events I can make 
myself useful.” 

* How?” 

“Tecan get you a gharri—that is a 
carriage—and start you for Faizapore. 
It is sixty miles from here as you 
know.” 

She bent down to pick up her rugs. 
“IT did not know. You see I expected 


father.” 
Philip Marsden felt impelled to 
consolation. “He has been delayed. 


Most likely there has been ’’—in his 
haste to put forward a solid excuse he 
was just about to say “an accident,” 
but floundered instead into a bald 
“something to detain him.” 

“There generally is something to 
detain one in every delay, isn’t there ?”’ 
she asked dryly; adding hastily, “ but 
itis very kind of you to help. You 
see I have only just arrived in India, 
so I am quite a stranger.” 

“People generally are strangers 
when they first arrive in a new country 
aren't they t” retorted her companion 
grimly. Then as his eyes met her 
smiling ones, he smiled too and asked 
with a kinder ring in his voice, if 
there were anything else he could do 
for her. 

“I’m so hungry,” she said simply. 
“Couldn't you take me to get break- 
fast somewhere? I don’t see a re- 
freshment-room, and I hate going by 
myself.” 

“There is the dék bungalow, but,” 
he hesitated for an instant and stood 
looking at her, as if making up his 
mind about something ; then calling 
some coolies he bade them take up 
the luggage. ‘“ This way please, Miss 
Stuart ; you will have to walk about 
half a mile, but you won’t mind that 
either, I expect.” 

In reply she launched out, as they 
went along the dusty road, into girlish 
chatter about the distances she could 
go without fatigue, the country life 
at home which seemed so very far off 
now, and the new existence on which 
she was just entering. 
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“ You are not in the least like your 
sisters,” he said suddenly. 

She laughed. ‘They aren’t my 
real sisters, you see. Father married 
again, and they are my step-mother’s 
children. There are five of them— 
three girls and two boys, besides 
Charlie who is only six years old— 
but then he is my brother—my half- 
brother I mean. It’s very funny, 
isn’t it ? to have so many brothers and 
a mother one has never seen. But of 
course I have their photographs.” 

He said he was glad of that ; yet 
when he had seen her safely started 
at breakfast, he retired to the veran- 
dah under excuse of a cigar, and found 
fault with Providence. Briefly, he 
knew too much of the reality, not to 
make poor Belle’s anticipations some- 
what of a ghastly mockery. ‘ Poor 
child,” he thought, “how much easier 
life would be to some of us, if like 
Topsy, we growed. What business 
has that girl’s father to be a disreput- 
able scamp? For the matter of that 
what business has a disreputable scamp 
to be any girl’s father? It’s the old 
problem.” 

Belle meanwhile eating her break- 
fast with youthful appetite felt no 
qualms. Life to her was at its brightest 
moment. This coming out to India 
in order to rejoin her father had been 
the Hegira of her existence, with 
reference to which all smaller events 
had to be classified. His approval or 
disapproval had been her standard of 
right and wrong, his mind and body 
her model of human perfection ; and 
so far distance had enabled Colonel 
Stuart to do justice to this pedestal ; 
for it is easy to touch perfection in a 
letter, especially when it only extends 
to one sheet of creamlaid note-paper. 
Most of us have sufficient principal 
for such a small dividend. 

* T knew father had not forgotten,”’ 
she said calmly, when an abject badge- 
wearer was discovered asleep under a 
castor-oil bush, and proved to be the 
bearer of a note addressed in the 
familiar bold flourish to Miss Belle 
Stuart. ‘“ You see he had made all 





the arrangements, and I am not to 
start till the heat of the day is over.’ 

“ Then I will resign my charge, and 
say good-bye.” 

When they had shaken hands he 
went round to the other verandah 
where her baggage lay, and looked at 
the wooden box. Was it a wedding- 
cake? Even that might be better 
than life in the home to which she 
was going, though, for all he knew, 
the latter might suit her admirably. 
Then he went and kicked his heels at 
the station in order to be out of the 
way, for the bungalow only boasted 
one room. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE dawn of another day was just 
breaking, when the rattle and clatter 
which had formed an accompaniment 
to Belle’s wakeful dreams all night 
long, ceased at the last stage out from 
Faizapore. Belle stepped out of the 
palki-gharri to stretch her cramped 
limbs, and looked round her with eyes 
in which sleep still lingered. 

A mud village lay close to the road, 
and from an outlying hut the ponies, 
destined to convey her the remaining 
five miles, struggled forth reluctantly. 
The coachman was furtively pulling 
at some one else’s pipe; a naked 
anatomy, halt and blind of an eye, 
dribbled water from an _ earthen 
pot over the hot axles; two early 
travellers were bathing in a pool of 
dirty water. Belle standing in the 
middle of the glaring white high- 
way, instinctively turned to where, 
in the distance, a slender church- 
spire rose above the bank of trees 
on the horizon. That was familiar! 
—that she understood. Born in In- 
dia, and therefore a daughter of 
the soil, she could not have been 
further removed in taste and feeling 
from the toiling self-centred cos- 
mogony of the Indian village in which 
she stood, had she dropped into it 
from another planet. So, alien in 
heart, she passed through the tide of 
life which sets every morning towards 
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a great cantonment, looking on it as 
on some strange, new picture. Beyond 
all this, among people who ate with 
forks and spoons and went to church 
on Sundays, lay the life of which she 
had dreamed for years. The rest was 
a picturesque background ; that was 
all. 

A final flourish of an excruciating 
horn, gateposts guiltless of gates, 
a ragged privet hedge curving inter- 
mittently to a bright blue house set 
haphazard, cornerwise, in a square 
dusty expanse,—and the journey was 
over. 

It was not only her cramped limbs 
that made Belle feel weak and un- 
steady as she stood defore the seem- 
ingly deserted house. Suddenly, from 
behind a projecting corner, came a 
wrinkled beldame clad in dingy white 
bordered with red. With one hand 
she grasped a skinny child dressed in 
flannel night garments of Macgregor 
tartan, with the other she held up her 
draggling petticoats and salaamed 
profusely, thus displaying a pair of 
bandy, blue-trousered legs. 

Belle looked at her with distinct 
aversion. “I think I have made a 
mistake,’ she said; “this can’t be 
Colonel Stuart’s house.” 

The woman grinned from ear to 
ear. “Ar’'l right, missy ba. Mem 
sahib comin’. This b’y sonny baba.” 
She broke in on the whining wail of 
her voice (which made Belle think of 
a professional beggar) to apostrophize 
her charge with loud-tongued abuse 
for not saying good morning to his 
“ sissy.” 

Belle gasped. Could this dirty dark 
boy be her brother Charlie? Then a 
sudden rush of pity for the little 
fellow whose big black eyes met hers 
with such distrust, made her stoop to 
kiss him. But the child, reluctant and 
alarmed, struck at her face with his 
lean brown fingers and then fled into 
the house howling, followed full tilt 
by his aged attendant. 

Belle would have felt inclined to 
cry, if the very unexpectedness of the 
attack, joined to the sight of the 


ayah’s little bandy legs in hot pursuit, 
had not roused her ever-ready sense of 
humour. She laughed instead, and in 
so doing showed that she could hold 
her own with life ; for no one throws 
up the sponge until the faculty of 
coming up smiling, even at one’s own 
discomfiture, has been lost. And 
while she laughed, a new voice as- 
serted itself above the howls within; a 
voice with, to Belle’s ears, a strangely 
novel intonation, soft yet distinctly 
staccato, sharpening the vowels, clip- 
ping the consonants, and rising in 
pitch at the end of each sentence. It 
heralded the advent of a tall, stout 
lady in a limp cotton wrapper, who 
straightway took Belle to a languidly- 
effusive embrace, while she poured out 
an even flow of wonderings, delights, 
and endearments. The girl, with the 
reserve taught by long years of home- 
lessness, felt embarrassed at the warm 
kisses and tepid tears showered upon 
her; then, ashamed of her own un- 
responsiveness, tried hard to realise 
that this was really the great event,— 
the homecoming to which she had 
looked forward ever since she could 
remember. She felt vexed with 
herself, annoyed at her own failure to 
reach high pressure point. Yet she 
was not conscious of disappointment, 
and: gave herself up willingly to the 
voluble welcomes of three slender, 
dark-eyed girls, who presently came 
running in, clad like their mother in 
limp cotton wrappers. They sat 
beside her on the bare string bed in 
the bare room which looked so cheer- 
less to Belle’s English eyes, and 
chattered, fluttered, and pecked at her 
with little kisses, like a group of birds 
on a branch. 

Mrs. Stuart was meanwhile drying 
her ready tears on a coarse, highly- 
scented pocket handkerchief, giving 
orders for boundless refreshments, and 
expressing her joy in alternate English 
and Hindustani. Belle, beset on all 
sides by novelty, found it difficult to 
recognise which language was being 
spoken, so little change was there in 
voice or inflection. At last, amid the 
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babel of words and embraces, she 
managed to enquire for her father. 
The question produced a _ sudden 
gravity, as if some sacred subject 
had been introduced. In after years 
she recognised this extreme deference 
to the housemaster as typical of the 
mixed race, but at the time, it made 
her heart beat with a sudden fear of 
evil. 

* Colonel Stuart is very well, thank 
you,” replied her stepmother, showing 
a distinct tendency to reproduce the 
coarse handkerchief. ‘“ He will, I am 
sure, be very pleased to see you ;— 
indeed that is one reason why I am 
glad myself. Though, of course, I 
welcome you for your own sake too, 
my darling girl. I am only a step- 
mother, I know, but I will allow no 
difference between you and my own 
three. So I told the mess-president 
yesterday—‘ My daughters cannot go 
to your ball, Captain Jenkins,’ I said, 
‘unless Belle goes also.’ So, of 
course, he sent you an invitation.” 
Mrs. Stuart had a habit of saying “ of 
course” as if she agreed plaintively 
with the decrees of Providence. 

“ But when ’—began Belle, her mind 
far from balls. 

“To-night,” chorused the three 
girls; a chorus followed by voluble 
solos adjuring her toput on hersmartest 
frock, because all the men were frantic 
to see the original of the photograph 
which, it appeared, had been duly 
handed round for inspection and ad- 
miration. Belle neither blushed nor 
felt indignant ; her face fell however 
when she found that her father would 
not be up for another two hours, but 
the bated breath with which they 
spoke of his morning sleep prevented 
her from rebellion. Those two hours 
seemed an eternity, and as she sat wait- 
ing for him in the dim drawing-room, 
her heart beat with almost sickening 
force at each sound. Unconscious as 


yet of disappointment, of anything 
save not unpleasant surprise, she still 
was conscious of an almost pathetic 
insistence that father must be the 
father of her dreams. 


A mellow voice from the window 
calling her by name startled her from 
her watch by the door. She turned, 
to see a tall figure in scarlet and gold 
standing against the light which glit- 
tered on a trailing sword, 

There was no doubt this time. With 
a ery of “Father? oh yes, you are 
father!” she was in his arms. To 
him also came the re-incarnation of a 
half-forgotten dream. The fair, slim, 
white-robed girl standing in the dim 
shadows, made the years vanish and 
youth return. ‘“ Good God, child, how 
like you are to your poor mother!” 
he faltered, and the ring in his voice 
made his daughter feel as if life held 
no more content. 

Despite years of dissipation Colonel 
Stuart was still a singularly fine-look- 
ing man; well set up, and if a trifle 
fat in his dressing-gown, no more 
than portly in a_ tightly-buttoned 
tunic. He had always had a magni- 
ficent way with women, a sort of 
masterful politeness, a beautiful over- 
bearing condescension, which the 
majority of the sex described as the 
sweetest of manners. And now, in- 
spired by his little girl’s undisguised 
admiration, he excelled himself, dis- 
coursing on his delight in having her 
with him, and on the impossibility of 
thanking Heaven sufficiently for the 
care it had taken of her. On this last 
point he spoke in the same terms that 
he was accustomed to use towards his 
hostess at the conclusion of a visit ; 
that is to say, withthe underlying con- 
viction that she had only done her 
duty. He drew a touching picture of 
his own forlornness, when, as a matter 
of fact, the very thought of her had 
passed so completely out of his life, 
that her death would only have caused 
an unreal regret. His eloquence how- 
ever brought conviction to himself. 
So, to all intents and purposes, he be- 
came a fond father, because he felt 
as if he had been one. After all, 
Belle, even had she known the truth, 
would have no real cause for distress. 
We have no lien on the past of another, 
or on the future either ; the present is 
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all we can claim, and that only to a 
certain limited extent. 

In truth it would have required 
little self-deception to convince any 
one that Belle had always been an 
abiding factor in life. She was a 
daughter any man might well have 
been proud to possess. Talland straight, 
clear-eyed and bright, with whole- 
some thoughts and tastes expressed 
in every feature. As she brought 
a cup of tea to her father, her face 
alight with pleasure, her eyes brilliant 
with happiness, she looked the picture 
of all an English girl ought to be. 

“Thank you, my dear,” said the 
Colonel viewing the offering dubiously. 
“ T think,—I mean,—I should prefer 
a peg,—a B. and S.,—a brandy and 
soda. The fact is I had a confounded 
bad night, and it might do me good, 
you know.” 

He was faintly surprised at finding 
himself making excuses for what was 
a daily habit ; but it was delightful to 
bask in the tender solicitude of Belle’s 
grey eyes, as he poured out, and drank 
the dose with an air of accurate virtue. 
Once more he imposed on himself ; on 
every one in fact but the servant, who, 
with the forethought of laziness, sat 
outside with the brandy-bottle lest he 
should be summoned again. And when, 
finally, the Colonel rode off to his com- 
mittee on his big Australian charger, 
Belle thought the world could never 
have contained a more magnificently 
martial figure. That this gorgeous 
apparition should condescend to wave 
its hand to her at the gate, was at 
once so bewildering and so natural, 
that all lesser details faded into in- 
significance before this astounding re- 
alisation of her dreams. 

This was fortunate, for many were 
the readjustments necessary ere the 
day was over. Breakfast, where Belle 
sat blissfully at her father’s side, re- 
vealed two handsome, overdressed 
young men redolent of scent and sleek 
as to hair. These the Miss Van 
Milders, still in rumpled wrappers, 
introduced as their brothers Walter 
and Stanley, adding by no means covert 
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chaff about “store clothes,” whereat 
the young fellows giggled like girls, 
and Belle became almost aggressively 
sisterly in her manner. Walter was 
in tea, or rather had been so; as the 
plantation appeared to be undergoing 
transmutation into a limited Company, 
in order, Belle was told, to produce a 
dividend. Stanley was reading for 
some examination, after which some- 
body was to do something for him. It 
was all very voluble and vague. Mean- 
while they stayed at home quite con- 
tentedly ; satisfied to lounge about, 
play tennis, and keep a tame mon- 
goose. 

Towards the end of the meal, how- 
ever, a red-haired youth slouched into 
the room, thrust an unwilling hand 
into Belle’s when introduced as “ your 
cousin Dick,” and then sat down in 
silence with all the open awkwardness 
of an English schoolboy. Afterwards, 
whenever Belle’s cool grey eyes wan- 
dered to that corner, they met a pair 
of fiery brown ones also on the recon- 
noitre. 

Besides these present relations there 
were others constantly cropping up in 
conversation ; and of them Belle had 
enough ere the day was done. The 
young men chattered over their cigar- 
ettes on the verandah ; the girls chat- 
tered over Belle’s boxes, which they 
insisted on unpacking at once; Mrs. 
Stuart chattered of, and to her servants. 
It was a relief when, after luncheon, 
the whole house settled into the silence 
of siesta, though Belle herself was far 
too excited to rest. 

Dinner brought a bitter disappoint- 
ment in Colonel Stuart’s absence ; for 
she had excused herself from the ball 
on plea of fatigue, in the hopes of an 
evening with her father. It was 
Cousin Dick who, as they sat down to 
table, answered the expectation in 
Belle’s face. ‘“ The Colonel never dines 
on ball nights, he goes to mess. You 
see, the girls bobbing up and down 
annoy him, and it is beastly to see 
people bolting their food in curl- 
papers.” 

“I'd speak grammar if I were you,” 
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retorted Mildred Van Milder, flushing 
up. Her fringe was a_ perpetual 
weariness to her, sometimes demand- 
ing the sacrifice of a dance in order to 
allow hair-curlers to do their perfect 
work, 

* And I wouldn’t wear a fringe like 
a poodle,” growled Dick ; whereat Mrs. 
Stuart plaintively wondered whence 
he got his manners, and wished he 
was more like her own boys. 

Poodles or no poodles, when the 
dancing-party appeared ready for the 
fray, Belle could hardly believe her 
eyes. The sallow-faced girls of the 
morning in their limp cotton wrappers 
were replaced by admirable copies of 
the latest French fashion-prints. Their 
elaborately-dressed hair, large dark 
eyes, and cream-coloured skins (to 
which art had lent a soft bloom denied 
by nature under Indian skies), joined 
to the perfect fit of their gowns, com- 
pelled attention. Indeed, when Maud, 
to try the stability of a shoe, waltzed 
round the room with her brother, Belle 
was startled at her own admiration 
for their lithe, graceful, sensuous 
beauty. 

“Tl tell you what it is,” cried 
Mabel, the eldest of the three ; “ you'll 
have a ripping good time to-night, 
Maudie. 1 never saw you look so 
cheek.” She meant chic, but the 
spelling was against her. As for Mrs. 
Stuart, she appeared correctly attired 
in black satin and bugles. The girls 
saw to that, suppressing with inex- 
orable firmness the good lady’s han- 
kering after gayer colours and more 
flimsy stuffs. 

Left alone with Cousin Dick, Belle 
pretended to read, while in reality she 
was all ears for the sound of returning 
wheels. It was nearly ten o'clock, 
and, to her simple imagination, time 
for her father to come home. The 
clock struck, and Dick, who had been 
immersed in a book at the further 
corner of the room, laid it aside, and 
bringing out a chess-board began to 
set the men. He paused, frowned, 
passed both hands through his rough 
red hair, and finally asked abruptly if 
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she played. <A brief negative made 
him shift the pieces rapidly to a prob- 
lem, and no more was said. Again 
the clock struck, and this time Dick 
came and stood before her. He was 
a middle-sized, broad-shouldered youth 
about her own age, with a promise of 
strength in face and figure. ‘“ You 
had better go to bed,” he said still 
more abruptly. “The Colonel won't 
be home till morning. It isn’t a bit 
of good your waiting for him.” 

This was the second time that he 
had stepped in to her thoughts, as it 
were, and Belle resented the intrusion. 
“Don’t let me keep you up,” she 
replied. “I'd just as soon be alone.” 

“Then you'll have your wish, I ex- 
pect,” he answered coolly, as he swept 
the chessmen together and left the 
room. 

Some two hours after Belle woke 
from sleep to the sound of an impa- 
tient voice. “Bearer! Bearer! peg 
lao, quick! Hang it all, Raby! you 
must, you shall stop and give me my 
revenge. You've the most cursed 
good luck A 

“Father!” She rose from her chair 
with cheeks flushed like those of a 
newly-awakened child. The tall, fair 
young man who stood beside Colonel 
Stuart turned at the sound of her 
voice, then touched his companion on 
the arm. ‘Some one is speaking to 





you.” 


“God bless my soul, child! I 
thought you were at the ball. Why 
didn’t you go?” His tone was kind, 
if a little husky, and he stretched a 
trembling hand towards her. 

“I waited to see you, father,” she 
replied, laying hers on his arm with a 
touch which was a caress. 

The tall young man smiled to him- 
self. ‘“ Will you not introduce me to 
your daughter, Colonel?” he said with 
a half-familiar bow towards Belle. 

Colonel Stuart looked from one to 
the other as if he had never seen 
either of them before. ‘“ Introduce 
you,—why not? Belle, this is John 


Raby; a fellow who has the most 
infernal good luck in creation.” 
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“T have no inclination to deny the 
fact at this moment,” interposed the 
other, bowing again. 

The implied compliment was quite 
lost on Belle, whose eyes and ears 
were for her father only. “ I waited 
for you,” she said with a little joyous 
laugh, “and fell asleep in my chair!” 

Once more the Colonel looked from 
one to the other. The mere fact of 
his daughter’s presence was in his 
present state confusing, but that she 
should have been waiting for him was 
bewildering in the extreme. How 
many years ago was it that another 
slim girl in white had gazed on him 
with similar adoration ? 

“You had better go to bed now,” 
he said with almost supernatural pro- 
fundity. “Good night. God bless 
you.” 

“Let me stay, please, father. 
not a bit tired,” she pleaded. 

He stood uncertain, and John Raby 
drew out his watch with a contemp- 
tuous smile. ‘“ Half-past one, Colonel ; 
I must be off.” 

“Hang it all!” expostulated the 
other feebly. ‘“ You can’t go without 
my revenge. It ain’t fair!” 

“ You shall have it sometime, never 
fear. Good-night, Miss Stuart; we 
can’t afford to peril such roses by late 
hours.” 

Again his words fell flat, their only 
result being that he looked at her 
with a flash of real interest. When 
he had gone Belle knelt beside her 
father’s chair, timidly asking if he 
was angry with her for sitting up. 

“Angry !”’ cried the Colonel, already 
in a half doze. “No, child! certainly 
not. Dear! dear! how like you are 
to your poor mother.” The thought 
roused him, for he stood up shaking 
his head mournfully. ‘“‘Go to bed, my 
dear. We all need rest. It has been 
a trying day, a very trying day.” 

Belle, as she laid her head on the 
pillow, felt that it had been so indeed ; 
yet she was not disappointed with it. 
She was too young to criticise kind- 
ness, and they had all been kind, very 
kind ; even Charlie had forgotten his 
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first fright; and so she fell asleep, 
smiling at the remembrance of the old 
ayah’s bandy legs. 


CHAPTER III. 


EarRLy morning in the big bazaar at 
Faizapore. So much can be said ; but 
who with pen alone could paint ‘the 
scene, or who with brush give the 
aroma, physical and moral, which, to 
those familiar with the life of Indian 
streets, remains for ever the one in- 
delible memory? The mysterious 
smell indescribable to those who know 
not the East ; the air of sordid money- 
getting and giving which pervades 
even the children ; the gaily-dressed, 
chattering stream of people drifting by; 
but from the grey-bearded cultivator 
come on a lawsuit from his village, to 
the sweeper, besom in hand, propel- 
ling the black flood along the gutter, 
the only subject sufficiently interest- 
ing to raise one voice above the uni- 
versal hum, is money. Even the 
stalwart herdswomen with their kilted 
skirts swaying at each free bold step, 
their patchwork bodices obeying laws 
of decency antipodal to ours, even they, 
born and bred in the desert, talk 
noisily of the ghee they are bringing 
to market in the russet and black jars 
poised on their heads ; and if ghee be 
not actually money, it is inextricably 
mixed up with it in the native mind. 

All else may fade from the memory ; 
the glare of sunlight, the transparent 
shadows, the clustering flies and chil- 
dren round the cavernous sweetmeat- 
shops, the glitter of brazen pots, and 
the rainbow-hued overflow from the 
dyers’ vats staining the streets like a 
reflection of the many-tinted cloths 
festooned to dry overhead. Even the 
sharper contrasts of the scene may be 
forgotten; the marriage procession 
swerving to give way to the quiet 
dead, swathed in muslins and bound 
with tinsel, carried high on the string 
bed, or awaiting sunset and burial in 
some narrow by-way among green-gold 
melons and piles of red wheat. But 
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to those who have known an Indian 
bazaar well, the chink of money, and 
the smell of a chemist’s shop, will ever 
remain a more potent spell to awaken 
memory than any elaborate pictures 
made by pen or pencil. 

On this particular morning quite a 
little crowd was collected round the 
doorway leading to the house of one 
Shunker Das, usurer, contractor, and 
honorary magistrate ; a man who com- 
bined those three occupations into one 
unceasing manufacture of money. In 
his hands pice turned to annas, annas 
to rupees, and rupees in their turn to 
fat. For there is no little truth in 
the assertion that the real test of a 
buniah’s (money-lender’s) wealth is 
his weight, and the safest guard for 
income-tax his girth in inches. 

Nevertheless a skeleton lay hidden 
under Shunker Das’s mountain of 
prosperous flesh ; a gruesome skeleton 
whose bones rattled ominously. Be- 
tween him and the perdition of a son- 
less death stood but one life ; a life so 
frail that it had only been saved 
hitherto by the expedient of dressing 
the priceless boy in petticoats, and so 
palming him off on the dread Shiva as 
a girl. At least so said the zenana 
women, and so in his inmost heart 
thought Shunker Das, though he was 
a prime specimen of enlightened native 
society. But on that day the fateful 
first decade during which the Destroyer 
had reft away so many baby-heirs 
from the usurer’s home was over ; and 
amid countless ceremonies, and much 
dispensation of alms, the little Nuttu, 
with his ears and nose pierced like a 
girl’s, had been attired in the pugree 
and pyjamas of his sex. Hence the 
crowd closing in round the Lala’s 
Caleutta-built barouche which waited 
for its owner tocome out. Hence the 
number of professional beggars, look- 
ing on the whole more fat and well- 
liking than the workers around them, 
certainly more so than a small group 
of women who were peeping charily 
from the door of the next house,— 
a very different house from Lala 
Shunker Das’s pretentious stucco 
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erection with its blue elephants and 
mottled tigers frescoed round the top 
storey, and a railway train, flanked by 
two caricatures of the British soldier, 
over the courtyard doorway. This 
was a tall, square, colourless tower, 
gaining its only relief from the numer- 
ous places where the outer skin of 
bricks had fallen away, disclosing the 
hard red mortar beneath; mortar 
that was stronger than stone ; mortar 
that had been ground and spread long 
years before the word ‘“ contractor” 
was a power in India. Here in poverty, 
abject in all save honour, dwelt 
Mahomed Lateef, a Syyed of the 
Syyeds ;1 and it was his hewers of 
wood and drawers of water who formed 
the group at the door, turning their 
lean faces away disdainfully when the 
baskets of dough cakes, and trays of 
sweet rice were brought out for 
distribution from the _ idolater’s 
house. 

The crowd thickened, but fell away 
instinctively to give place to a couple 
of English soldiers who came tramping 
along shoulder to shoulder, utterly un- 
concerned and unsympathetic ; their 
Glengarry caps set at the same angle, 
the very pipes in their mouths having 
a drilled appearance. Such a quiet, 
orderly crowd it was ; not even becom- 
ing audible when Shunker Das ap- 
peared with little Nuttu, the hero of 
the day, who in a coat of the same 
brocade as his father’s, and a pugree 
tied in the same fashion, looked a 
wizened, changeling double of his un- 
wieldy companion. The barouche 
was brilliant as to varnish, vivid as to 
red linings, and the bay Australians 
were the best money could buy; yet 
the people, as it passed, took small 
notice of the Lala, lolling in gorgeous 
attire against the Berlin-wool-worked 
cushion which he had bought from 
the Commissioner’s wife at a bazaar 
in aid of a cathedral. They gave far 


more attention to a hawk-eyed old 

man with a cruel, high-bred face, who 

rode by on a miserable pony, and after 

returning the Lala’s contemptuous 
1 A lineal descendant of the Prophet. 
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salutation with grave dignity, spat 
solemnly into the gutter. 

This was Mahomed Lateef, who but 
the day before had put the talisman- 
signet on his right hand to a deed 
mortgaging the last acre of his 
ancestral estate to the usurer. Yet 
the people stood up with respectful 
salaams to him, while they had only 
obsequious grins for the other. In- 
deed, one old patriarch waiting for 
death in the sun, curled up comfort- 
ably, his chin upon his knees, on a 
bed stuck well into the street, nodded 
his head cheerfully and muttered 
“Shunker’s father was nobody,” over 
and over again till he fell asleep; to 
dream perchance of the old order of 
things. 

Meanwhile the Lala waited his 
turn for audience at the District 
Officer’s bungalow. There were many 
other aspirants to that honour, seated 
on a row of cane-bottomed chairs in 
the verandah, silent, bored, uncom- 
fortable. It is an irony of fate which 
elevates the chair in India into a 
patent of position, for nowhere does 
the native look more thoroughly out 
of place than in the coveted honour. 
As it is he clings to it, notably with 
his legs ; those thin legs round whose 
painful want of contour the tight cotton 
pantaloons wrinkle all too closely, and 
which would be so much better tucked 
away under dignified skirts in true 
Eastern fashion. But the exotic has 
a strange fascination for humanity. 
Waiting there for his turn, the Lala 
inwardly cursed the Western morality 
which prevented an immediate and 
bribe-won entry; but the red-coated 
badge-wearers knew better than to 
allow even a munificent shoe-money 
to interfere with the roster. The 
harassed-looking, ‘preoccupied official 
within had an almost uncanny quick- 
ness of perception, so the rupees 
chinked into their pockets, but pro- 
duced no effect beyond whining voices 
and fulsome flattery. 

“Well, Lala-ji! and what do you 
want!” asked the representative of 
British majesty when, at last, Shunker 


Dis’s most obsequious smile curled 
out over his fat face. There was no 
doubt a certain brutality of directness 
in the salutation, but it came from a 
deadly conviction that a request lay 
at the bottom of every interview, and 
that duty bade its discovery without 
delay. The abruptness of the magis- 
trate was therefore compressed polite- 
ness. As he laid down the pen with 
which he had been writing a judgment, 
and leant wearily back in his chair, 
his bald head was framed, as it were, 
in a square nimbus formed by a poster 
on the wall behind. It was four feet 
square, and held, in treble columns, 
a list of all the schedules and reports 
due from his office during the year to 
eome. That was his patent of posi- 
tion; and it was one which grows 
visibly, as day by day, and month by 
month, law and order become of more 
consequence than truth and equity in 
the government of India. 

The Lala’s tact bade him follow the 
lead given. “I want, sahil,” he said, 
“to be made a Rai Bahadur.” 

Now Rai Bahadur is an honorific 
title bestowed by Government for 
distinguished service to the State. So 
without more ado Shunker Das de- 
tailed his own virtues, totalled up the 
money expended in public utility, and 
wound up with an offer of five thousand 
rupees towards a new Female Hospital. 
The representative of British majesty 
drew diagrams on his blotting-paper, 
and remarked, casually, that he would 
certainly convey the Lala’s liberal 
suggestion about the hospital to the 
proper authorities ; adding his belief 
that one Puras Ram, who was about to 
receive the coveted honour, had offered 
fifteen thousand for the same purpose. 

“I will give ten thousand, //uzoor,’ 
bid the usurer, with a scow! struggling 
with his smile; “that will make 
seventy-five thousand in all ; and Tota 
Mull got it for building the big tank 
that won’t hold water. If it cost him 
fifty thousand, may I eat dirt; and I 
ought to know for I had the contract. 
It won't last, Huzoor ; I know the stuff 
that went into it.” 
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* Téta Mull had other services.” 

“Other services!” echoed Shunker 
fumbling in his garments, and produc- 
ing a printed book tied up in a cotton 
handkerchief. ‘See my certificates ; 
one from your honour’s own hand.” 

Perhaps the District Officer judged 
the worth of the others by the measure 
of his own testimonial, wherein, being 
then a “‘ griff” of six months’ stand- 
ing, he had recorded Shunker’s name 
opposite a list of the cardinal virtues, 
for he set the book aside with a sad 
smile. Most likely he was thinking 
that in those days his ambition had 
been a reality, and his liver an idea, 
and that now they had changed places. 
“T am glad to see your son looking so 
well,” he remarked with pointed irre- 
levance. ‘I hear you are to marry 
him next month, and that everything 
is to be on a magnificent scale. Tota 
Mull will be quite eclipsed ; though 
his boy’s wedding cost him sixty-five 
thousand,—he told me so himself. Ac- 
cept my best wishes on the occasion.” 

“ Huzoor ! I will give fifteen thou—” 
British majesty rose gravely with the 
usual intimation of dismissal, and a 
remark that 1t was always gratified 
at liberality. Shunker Das left the 
presence with his smile thoroughly 
replaced by « scowl, though his going 
there had simply been an attempt to 
save his pocket; for he knew right 
well that he had not yet filled up the 
measure of qualification for a Rai 
Bahddur-ship. 

While this interview had been going 
on, another of a very different nature 
was taking place outside a bungalow 
on the other side of the road, where 
Philip Marsden stood hoiding the rein 
of his charger and talking to Mahomed 
Lateef, whose pink-nosed pony was 
tied to a neighbouring tree. 

The old man, in faded green turban 
and shawl, showed straight and tall 
even beside the younger man’s height 
and soldierly carriage. ‘ Sahib,” he 
said, ““Iam no beggar to whine at 
the feet of a stranger for alms. I 
don’t know the sahkib over yonder 
whose verandah, as you see, is crowded 


with such folk. They come and go 
too fast these sahibs, nowadays ; and 
I am too old to tell the story of 
my birth. If it is forgotten, it is 
forgotten. But you know me, Allah 
be praised! You feel my son’s blood 
there on your heart where he fell 
fighting beside you! Which of the 
three was it? What matter? They 
all died fighting. And this one is 
Benjamin ; I cannot let him go. He 
is a bright boy, and will give brains, 
not blood, to the Sirkar, if I can only 
get employment for him. So I come 
to you, who know me and mine.” 

Philip Marsden laid his hand on the 
old man’s shoulder. “That is true. 
Khan sahib, What is it I can do for 
yout” 

“ There isa post vacant in the office, 
Huzoor! It is not much, but a small 
thing is a great gain in our poor 
house. The boy could stay at home, 
and not see the women starve. It is 
only writing-work, and thanks to the 
old mullah, Murghub Admed is a real 
khush nawis (penman). Persian and 
Arabic, too, and Euclidus, and Alge- 
bra ; all a true man should know. If 
you would ask the sahid.” 

“T’'ll go over now. No, no, Xhdn 
sahib! Lam too young, and you are 
too old.” 

But Mahomed Lateef held the stir- 
rup stoutly with lean brown fingers. 
“The old help the young into the 
saddle always, sahib. It is for you 
boys to fight now, and for us to watch 
and cry ‘ Allah be with the brave!’”’ 

So it happened that as Shunker 
Das drove out of the District Officer’s 
compound, Major Marsden rode in. 
Despite his scowl, the usurer stood 
up and salaamed profusely with both 
hands, receiving a curt salute in re- 
turn. 

British majesty was now in the 
verandah disposing of the smaller fry 
in batches. ‘Come inside,” it said, 
hastily dismissing the final lot. ‘ I’ve 
only ten minutes left for bath and 
breakfast, but you’ll find a cigar there, 
and we can talk while I tub.” 

Amid vigorous splashings from with- 
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in Major Marsden unfolded his mission, 
receiving in reply a somewhat dis- 
jointed enquiry as to whether the 
applicant had passed the Middle School 
examination, for otherwise his case 
was hopeless. 

“And why, in Heaven’s name?” 
asked his hearer impatiently. 

The magistrate having finished his 
ablutions appeared at the door in 
scanty attire rubbing his bald head 
with a towel. “Immutable decree of 
government.” 

“And loyalty, family, influence— 
what of them?” 

A shrug of the shoulders,—-“ Ask 
some one else. I am only a barrel- 
organ grinding out the executive and 
judicial tunes sent down from head- 
quarters.” 

* And a lively discord you'll make 
of it in time! But you are wrong. 
A man in your position is, as it were, 
trustee to a minor’s estate and bound 
to speak up for his wards.” 

“And be over-ridden! No good! 
I’ve tried it. Oh lord! twelve o'clock 
and I had a case with five pleaders 
in it at half-past eleven. Well, I'll 
bet the four-anna bit the exchange 
left me from last month’s pay, that 
my judgment will be upset on ap- 

al.” 

“T pity you profoundly.” 

‘* Don’t mention it ; there’s balm in 
Gilead. This is mail-day, and I shall 
hear from my wife and the kids. 
Good-bye !—I’m sorry about the boy, 
but it can’t be helped.” 

“It strikes me it will have to be 
helped some day,” replied Major Mars- 
den as he rode off. 

Meanwhile a third interview, fraught 
with grave consequences to this story, 
had just taken place in the Commis- 
sariat office whither Shunker Das had 
driven immediately after his rebuff, 
with the intention of robbing Peter 
to pay Paul; in other words, of get- 
ting hold of some Government con- 
tract, out of which he could squeeze 
the extra rupees required for the pur- 
chase of the Rai Ldhddur-ship; a 
proceeding which commended itself to 


his revengeful and spiteful brain. 
As it so happened, he appeared in 
the very nick of time; for he found 
Colonel Stuart looking helplessly at a 
telegram from headquarters, ordering 
him to forward five hundred camels 
to the front at once. 

Now the Faizapore office sent in the 
daily schedules, original, duplicate, 
and triplicate, with commendable re- 
gularity, and drew the exact amount 
of grain sanctioned for transport 
animals without fail; nevertheless a 
sudden demand on its resources was 
disagreeable. So, as he had done once 
or twice before in this time of war and 
rumours of wars, the chief turned to 
the big contractor for help ; not with- 
out a certain uneasiness, for though 
a long course of shady transactions 
had blunted Colonel Stuart’s sense of 
honour towards his equals, it had 
survived to an altogether illogical 
extent towards his inferiors, Now 
his private indebtedness to the usurer 
was so great that he could not afford 
to quarrel with him ; and this know- 
Jedge nurtured a suspicion that Shun- 
ker Das made a tool of him, an idea 
most distasteful both to pride and 
honour. No mental position is more 
difficult to analyse than that of a 
man, who having lost the desire to 
do the right from a higher motive, 
clings to it from a lower one. Belle’s 
father, for instance, did not hesitate 
to borrow cash from monies intrusted 
to his care ; but he would rather not 
have borrowed it from a man with 
whom he had official dealings. 

Shunker Dis, however, knew no- 
thing, and had he known would have 
credited little, of this survival of 
honour. It seemed impossible in his 
eyes that the innumerable dishonesties 
of the Faizapore office could exist with- 
out the knowledge of its chief. Bribery 
was to him no crime ; nor is it one to 
a very large proportion of the people 
of India. To the ignorant, indeed, it 
seems such a mere detail of daily life 
that it is hard for them to believe in 
judicial honesty. Hence the ease with 
which minor officials extort large sums 
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on pretence of carrying the bribe to 
the right quarter; and hence again 
comes, no doubt, many a whispered 
tale of corruption in high places. 

* T shall lose by this contract, sahib,” 
said the Lala when the terms had 
been arranged ; “but I rely on your 
honour’s generous aid in the future. 
There are big things coming in, when 
the Protector of the Poor will doubt- 
less remember his old servant, whose 
life and goods are always at your 
honour’s disposal,” 

“T have the highest opinion of,— 
of your integrity, Lala sahib,” replied 
the Colonel evasively, “and of course 
shall take it,—I mean your previous 
services—into consideration, whenever 
it—it is possible to do so.” The word 
integrity had made him collapse a 
little, but ere the end of the sentence 
he had recovered his self-esteem, and 
with it his pomposity. 

The Lala’s crafty face expanded 
into a smile. ‘‘We understand each 
other, sahib, and if—!” here he dropped 
his voice to a confidential pitch. 

Five minutes after Colonel Stuart’s 
debts had increased by a thousand 
rupees, and the Lala was carefully 
putting away a duly stamped and 
signed I.0.U. in his pocket-book ; not 
that he assigned any value to it, but 
because it was part of the game. 
Without any distinct idea of treachery, 
he always felt that Lukshmi, the god- 
dess of Fortune, had given him one 
more security against discomfiture 
when he managed to have the same 
date on a contract and a note of hand. 
Not that he anticipated discomfiture 
either. In fact, had any one told 
him that he and the Colonel were 
playing at cross-purposes, he would 
have laughed the assertion to scorn. 
He had tvo high an opinion of the 
perspicacity of the sahib-logue, and 
especially of the sakib who shut his 
eyes to so many irregularities, to credit 
such a possibility. 

So he drove homewards elate, and 
on the way was stopped in a narrow 
alley by an invertebrate crowd, which, 
without any backbone of resistance, 
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blocked all passage, despite the abuse 
he showered around. ‘“ Run over the 
pigs! Drive on, I say,” he shouted 
to the driver, when other means failed. 

“Best not, Shunker,” sneered a 
little gold-earringed Rajpoot amongst 
the crowd, “ there’s a sepoy in yonder 
shooting free.” 

The Lala sank back among his 
cushions, green with fear. At the 
same moment an officer in undress 
uniform rode up as if the street were 
empty, the crowd making way before 
him. “What is it, avildar (ser- 
geant)?” he asked sharply, reining 
up before an open door where a sentry 
stood with rifle ready. 

“Private Afzul Khan run amuck, 
Huzoor !” 

Major Marsden threw himself from 
his horse and looked through the 
door into the little court within. It 
was empty, but an archway at right 
angles led toan inner yard. “ When?” 

“Half an hour gone—the guard 
will be here directly, Huzoor/ They 
were teasing him for being an Afghan, 
and saying he would have to fight his 
own people.” 

« Any one hurt ?” 

“Jeswunt Rai and Gurdit Singh, 
not badly; he has seven rounds left, 
sahib, and swears he won’t be taken 
alive.” 

The last remark came hastily, as 
Major Marsden stepped inside the 
doorway. He paused, not to consider, 
but because the tramp of soldiers at 
the double came down the street. 
* Draw up your men at three paces 
on either side of the door,” he said to 
the native officer. “If you hear a 
shot, go on the house-top and fire on 
him as he sits. If hecomes out alone, 
shoot him down.” 

* Allah be with the brave!” mut- 
tered one or two of the men, as Philip 
Marsden turned once more to enter 
the courtyard. It lay blazing in the 
sunshine, open and empty ; but what 
of the dim archway tunnelling a row 
of buildings into that smaller yard 
beyond, where Afzul Khan waited 
with murder in his heart, and his 
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finger on the trigger of his rifle? 
There the Englishman would need all 
his nerve. It was a rash attempt he 
was making ; he knew that right well, 
but he had resolved to attempt it if 
ever he got the opportunity. Any- 
thing, he had told himself, was better 
than the wild-beast-like scuffle he had 
witnessed not long before ; a hopeless, 
insane struggle ending in death to 
three brave men, one of them the best 
soldier in the regiment. The remem- 
brance of the horrible scene was strong 
on him as his spurs clinked an even 
measure across the court. 

It was cooler in the shadow, quite 
a relief after the glare. 
just as he had imagined! In the far 
corner a crouching figure and a glint 
of light on the barrel of a rifle. No 
pause ; straight on into the sunlight 
again; then suddenly the word of 
command rang through the court 
boldly. “ Lay down your arms!” 

The familiar sound died away into 
silence. It was courage against 
power, and a life hung on the balance. 
Then the long gleam of light on the 
rifle wavered, disappeared, as Private 
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Afzul Khan stood up and saluted. 
*“ Youare a braver man than I, sahib,”’ 
he said. That was all. 

A sort of awed whisper of relief and 
amazement ran through the crowd as 
Philip Marsden came out with his 
prisoner, and gave orders for the men 
to fallin. Two Englishmen in mufti 
had ridden up in time for the final 
tableau ; and one of them, nodding his 
head to the retreating soldiers, said 
approvingly, “ That is what gave, and 
keeps us India.” 

“And that,” returned John Raby 
pointing to Shunker Das who with re- 
newed arrogance was driving off, “ will 
make us lose it.” 

‘““My dear Raby! I thought the 
moneyed classes—”’ 

“ My dear Smith ! if you think that 
when the struggle comes, as come it 
must, our new nobility, whose patent 
is plunder, will fight our battles against 
the old, I don’t.” 

They argued the point all the way 
home without convincing each other, 
while Time with the truth hidden in 
his wallet passed on towards the 
Future. 


(To be continued.) 











THE RUINS OF PERSEPOLIS. 


In the autumn of last year an 
article appeared in The Times stating 
that casts had reached this country of 
the sculptures which still decorate the 
palaces and halls of the Great Kings 
at Persepolis. For the first time there- 
fore the sculptures will be put before 
the world in general under conditions 
which will do them more justice than 
any drawings and photographs have 
hitherto been able to do; andif,as seems 
not unlikely, the originals still con- 
tinue to suffer destruction, some record 
will have been saved of a highly inter- 
esting art of which only too few 
examples survive. The work of cast- 
ing has been carried out by a private 
expedition which left England in 
November 1891; of the genesis of 
this expedition I propose to give a 
brief account. 

Until Mr. Loftus’s excavations at 
Susa, by which M. Dieulafoy was 
later on led into the right track, no 
systematic movement had ever been 
directed towards the antiquities of 
Persia, beyond that of merely draw- 


ing and photographing the more 
prominent monuments which - still 


remain above ground. And yet the 
soil of that country must contain 
treasures of art and history which 
would well repay an effort. The art 
of the Akhzemenid dynasty (from the 
sixth to the fourth century before the 
Christian Era) was, as we now know, 
an art which combined in a _ re- 
markable degree the elements 
borrowed from Egypt, from Greece, 
and especially from the parent stock 
of Babylonia; out of these was 
evolved at Persepolis, at Susa, and 
probably at Ecbatana, an art adapted 
very skilfully to suit the native con- 
ditions of race and climate, and which 
has in some respects survived as the 
national art in an unbroken record 


down to the present day. Of the part 
which Greek art played at its birth we 
know at present almost nothing ; and 
yet it is clear that this must have 
been considerable, when we reflect 
upon the close intercourse which ex- 
isted between Persia and the Hellenic 
cities in Greece and Asia Minor during 
those centuries. In the different 
Persian invasions whole galleries of 
Greek art torn from the temples must 
have found their way eastwards ; whole 
populations of towns were transported 
to Chaldea and Susiana; so that 
Alexander on entering Persepolis 
found there no less than a thousand 
Greek captives. This fusion of races 
can hardly have been unaccompanied 
by a fusion of artistic ideas; and in 
fact we know from Pliny the name of 
one great Greek artist at least who 
worked in Persia. Telephanes of 
Phocea, a contemporary of Myron and 
Polycletus, had worked for some time 
for the kings Darius and Xerxes ; and 
his can hardly have been an ex- 
ceptional case. 

With the conquests of Alexander 
came a more direct influence of 
Hellenic life and thought upon the 
eastern world. Through the channels 
which he had opened, the tide of 
western progress spread in full flood 
over the Persian empire ; and we may 
be sure that the Seleucid rule must 
have left enduring monuments of its 
hold upon so receptive a people as the 
Persian race have ever shown them- 
selves to be. It is therefore all the 
more strange that as yet so few (not 
more than about half a dozen) Greek 
inscriptions have beer. found in Persia 
or the neighbouring provinces. On 


the other hand we have overwhelming 
evidence of the healthy growth which 
arose from the grafting of the im- 
ported art upon a “ barbarous ” stock 
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in the coinages of the century succeed- 
ing Alexander. The coins of the 
Bactrian and Parthian empires which 
covered Afghanistan and most of the 
country from the Caspian Sea to the 
Persian Gulf, offer a most instructive 
series of fine examples of the later 
Greek style; with this difference 
between them, that whereas in 
Bactria there is an unbroken succes- 
sion from the period of Alexander, in 
Parthia the true Grecising series 
begins about 180 B.c. when its finest 
coins were issued. In this direction 
then there is ground for hope that we 
may yet find in these countries not 
only Greek originals of a good period, 
but possibly evidence which may 
illumine the later stages of Greek art 
of which from Greece itself we know 
as yet so little. The splendid series 
of sarcophagi found at Sidon show us 
what* Greek sculpture transported 
after Alexander to an eastern home 
could do. And if a recent suggestion 
is correct which assigns the finest of 
these tombs to a Hellenised Persian 
satrap, we have indeed much to expect 
from the Persian patronage of Greek 
art. 

Among the varied problems which 
await solution from the soil of Persia, 
the classical is only one among many. 
When the general history of the 
world’s art comes to be written, 
a large and important place in its 
pages will be occupied by Persia. The 
Land of the Lion and the Sun has 
this unique position, that it holds a 
practically unbroken record from the 
sixth century before Christ down to 
the present day. In the dark ages of 
European history, when western Eur- 
ope in the sixth century of our era 
had finally lost touch with classical 
times, until the fall of the Byzantine 
Empire drove the founders of the 
Renaissance westward, Persia, the 
Eastern inheritor of Greece, was re- 
ceiving new ideas and new processes of 
art from China. Persian art was not 
only actively flourishing at home, but 
was sending forth constant streams of 
its quickening influence to Europe, an 
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influence which is reflected in almost 
every art and every handicraft of 
which traces have come down to us. 
The same quality of receptiveness 
which had enabled the sculptors of 
Darius to assimilate the influence of 
pre-existing arts, enabled their de- 
scendants to adapt the successive in- 
fluences of Greece and Rome, of China 
and Arabia. Of the last there is prob- 
ably far less than is generally ac- 
cepted. It may be affirmed as a prin- 
ciple that the Arabs as a nation were 
not creative artists ; what else could 
be expected of a people who were for 
the most part wild warriors of the 
desert, and whose sacred book ex- 
pressly discouraged luxury and the 
representation of the natural form ! 
Persia, on the other hand, when she 
accepted the Arab faith, modified this, 
as she did everything else, to suit her 
own temperament, with a result that 
has proved greatly to our advantage ; 
and thus it happens, that whether we 
study the needlework, weaving, pottery, 
or painting of the early Middle Ages, 
whether it be called Moorish or Sara- 
cen, it is in reality due more or less 
directly to the influences which ema 
nated from the Persian elements at 
Bagdad and elsewhere. Persian art 
then is worthy of study if only be- 
cause it formed, artistically speaking, 
the most important bridge over the 


gulf which separates the classical! 
and the medieval periods. Of such 


study it has by no means received the 
measure which it deserves, mainly be- 
cause of the scarcity of material and 
the comparative paucity of travel- 
lers in the country; and yet it is 
really so easy, and so well worth the 
small effort. In these days, when 
fortunate English men and women, 
who have two or three months in the 
year for gathering moss, run to and 
fro on the globe seeking some new 
thing, one wonders how it is that so 
few turn their steps to a land of so 
much promise, where Cook and Gaze 
are equally unknown, and where as 
yet not even the itinerant Bond Street 
showman has penetrated. Miss Bird’s 
8 
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recent book shows how it is possible 
even for an English lady to see Persia 
in comfort ; and Miss Bird is not by 
several the only European lady who 
has done so. 

My own journey through Persia 
took place in somewhat unusual cir- 
cumstances. In the early part of the 
Jubilee year the Government had 
decided to despatch Sir R. Murdoch 
Smith to conduct a somewhat delicate 
piece of diplomatic business with the 
Shah at Teheran. Just at that time 
the archeological world was all agog 
with the publication of M. Dieulafoy’s 
discoveries at Susa ; and the Trustees 
of the British Museum, having their 
attention thus directed towards Persia, 
seized the opportunity of attaching 
one of their staff to Sir Murdoch’s 
mission, with the duty of reporting 
upon any ancient site which might be 
accessible on the way. In approach- 
ing any Oriental potentate it is only 
ordinary politeness to come provided 
with some small present by way of a 
pishkesh, or baksheesh ; our little pres- 
ent took the form of nothing smaller 
than a white elephant, with gorgeous 
silver howdah and trappings complete, 
accompanied (not in the musical sense) 
by a complete set of plated instruments 
for a brass band. ‘The latter present 
might seem to have been a repetition 
of the first; but this was not the 
case, for the Shah, thanks to his ear 
for music and the possession of an 
excellent Austrian band-master, has 
a full complement of musicians who 
are perfectly capable of doing justice 
to any number of instruments. I 
had fondly pictured a triumphal entry 
into Teheran of the mission, seated 
on the elephant, and advancing to the 
strains of the brass band. But, alas ! 
this was not to be. The royal beast 
preceded us up to Ispahan, but was 
delayed fora long time there in conse- 
quence of his luggage having got mis- 
laid ; that is to say, the howdah and 
trappings had not arrived with him ; 
and as they weighed altogether some- 
thing over two tons, no power 
but the elephant himself could carry 
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them over the mountains between 
Shiraz and the coast. Poor beast! 
the natives did not treat him at all 
civilly, and his travels must have 
been a weariness of the flesh. I saw 
him last at Ispahan, by no means in 
the best of tempers, though he abso- 
lutely cowered before his diminutive 
shrimp of a mahout, an old wizened 
Indian who was his guide, philosopher, 
and friend. When I last heard of 
him, he had got into trouble at 
Teheran ; his little Indian had been 
replaced by a Teherani with whom he 
was apparently not in sympathy ; 
there was some scandal connected with 
a broken tusk, and the native mahout 
appeared before the Shah to answer 
for his charge. The Shah declared 
that the fellow had evidently obtained 
his situation under false pretences 
and knew nothing about the treat- 
ment of elephants ; the other replied 
with true Oriental logic, “That can- 
not be, Sire, for my own father was 
killed by one.” 

Our route was by way of India, 
through Bombay and Kurachee, from 
which place we had to go up to the 
Viceroy at Simla. As to this part of 
the journey, I will not add one more 
to the many thousands of accounts 
that have already been written of it. 
From Kurachee we steamed up the 
Persian Gulf to Gwadur; thence, 
halting at Muscat, where we were 
received in state by the Imaum, and 
at Jask, where with the help of a 
good dinner and sundry presents (in- 
cluding a bottle of Eno’s Fruit Salt) 
we amicably settled a dispute between 
the governments of India and Persia, 
we came to Bushire, and there we left 
the sea for the land. Our caravan was 
not long in forming, and two days’ rid- 
ing along the torrid bare plains brought 
us to the mountains, where the scenery 
begins to get less uninteresting. From 
here it was one continued climb up 
the impossible rock-ladders which 


bring the weary traveller in six days 
to the plain of Dashtiarjin, the high- 
est plateau, from which the descent to 
Shiraz is comparatively an easy matter. 
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After some days’ rest in the beautiful 
suburbs of Shiraz, we made our way 
on to Persepolis, which lies only two 
stages further; and here on the 
platform, in a tent which the telegraph 
officials of Shiraz had very kindly sent 
on for us, we made our headquarters 
during some days for the purpose of 
studying the ruins of the platform and 
the neighbourhood. 

The site is admirably chosen for a 
royal residence. As one stands under 
the columns of the Great King’s 
porch, the propylea of the citadel, the 
expanse of the wide Mervdasht plain, 
formerly, as the disused irrigation 
system shows, extensively populated, 
stretches before one’s gaze right away 
to the Bund Amir (Bendameer). In the 
springclimate, for whichit was doubtless 
intended, nothing could be more agree- 
able. The Kuh-i-Rahmet mountain, 
at the foot of which it stands, forms 
a sort of semi-circle which completely 
protects it from the severity of the 
north and east winds ; facing the west 
it is only exposed obliquely to the 
south, and receives the rays of the sun 
at an angle which affords ample shade 
and tempers their heat. In spite of 
centuries of dilapidation enough is 


still remaining of its “ disastrous 
glory” to make it, next perhaps to 


Baalbec, the grandest monument of 
antiquity still left to modern times. 
As I studied the sculptures day after 
day, and became aware how im- 
measurably finer they are than the 
drawings and photographs which I had 
seen ; and as I noted the traces of de- 
struction which are steadily eating 
them away, it became clear to me 
that the first necessity was to have 
some more permanent record of 
them in Europe, and that the only 
adequate method of effecting this was 
by means of plaster casts. Unfortu- 
nately, the Trustees of the British 
Museum, with all the will in the 
world, had no funds available for such 
a purpose ; and it was not until last 
year, after infinite disappointments 
and difficulties, that this object was 
put within my means. By the gene- 
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rous assistance of Lord Savile, who 
provided the initial sum, funds were 
obtained sufficient to make a begin- 
ning. After much searching, the best 
possible man for the task was dis- 
covered in the person of Mr. Giuntini, 
a sculptor-formatore, who has shown a 
skill and resource under difficulties 
that cannot be too highly praised ; he 
was accompanied by his son, who, 
though a boy in years, has shown him- 
self capable of a man’s work. The 
success of the expedition was largely 
ensured by the valuable co-operation 
of Mr. Herbert Weld-Blundell, who 
with rare enterprise and generosity 
not only undertook at his own expense 
to conduct the party, but spent a 
considerable sum of money in carry- 
ing out tentative excavations on the 
site. 

The project of securing some ade- 
quate reproduction of the Persepolitan 
sculptures is by no means new; it 
must probably have occurred to most 
of the numerous travellers who have 
witnessed in successive centuries the 
destruction that has been raging un- 
checked among these mighty frag- 
ments of the past. Indeed, when one 
realises the prominence of their situa- 
tion, within sight of what in Persia 
stands for the king’s highway, a 
mark “ for every daw to peck at,” the 
wonder is that anything at all of 
sculptured frieze or storied capital 
should still remain above ground. 
One reason doubtless is the extra- 
ordinary massiveness of their con- 
struction, which defies the ordinary 
methods of the pious Mussulman 
equally with those of the curiosity- 
hunter of the West. The platform on 
which the palaces stand is partly the 
work of nature, a spur from the foot- 
hills of the Kuh-i-Rahmet, partly an 
artificial construction, polygonal slabs 
of the same blue limestone being used 
to render the three sides of this huge 
podium square and true, and the sur- 
face of it fairly level. The sculptural 
decorations of the terraces and stair- 
ways which lead from one building to 
another on the platform are carved 
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partly out of the live rock, partly out 
of the huge blocks superimposed, 
some of which have been found to 
measure as much as fifty feet in length 
by six to ten in width. The history 
of destruction is a long and dreary 
one. After the burning by Alexan- 
der, of which actual proof seems still 
forthcoming in the layer of charcoal, 
sole relic of the cedar roofing, which 
is found among the ruins, Persepolis, 
that is to say the platform-citadel, 
must have been deserted ; at any rate 
we know that the Sassanian monarchs 
had other centres of their power. 
From the Arab conquest probably 
dates the defacement of the human 
features in so many of the sculptures 
and figures ; and thenceforward almost 
every writer who mentions the ruins 
has his own story of destruction to 
relate. Sir Thomas Herbert, whose 
book of travels, published in 1677, is 
a mine of surprising and amusing in- 
formation about Persia, tells us how 
at the time of his visit (1627-8) the 
natives of Shiraz, “In barbarous 
manner spare not to deface and tear 
asunder what they can in spite and 
under pretence of serving their com- 
mon uses.” Only a few years later 
(1703) M. Le Brun tells how his native 
mason broke his tools in the attempt 
to dislodge pieces of sculpture, and 
actually shattered many figures. At 
the beginning of this century Sir 
William Ouseley was more fortunate, 
or had stronger tools, for his spoils 
and those of Lord Aberdeen (happily 
only scraps) now decorate the British 
Museum. And this sort of thing is still 
going on. What is needed, as was said 
in The T'imes, is that pressure should be 
brought upon the “ Pot-shaugh” (as 
old Herbert calls the Padishah) or his 
responsible ministers to recognise the 
trust bequeathed to them and to place 
these monuments at once in safe keep- 
ing. Unfortunately, the tendency in 
high places has been rather to follow 
in the steps of Shah Sefi I., who, dis- 
gusted with having to entertain the 
number of scientific Europeans who 
visited the site, dispatched a party of 
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sixty men with orders to destroy every 
sculpture upon which they could lay 
their hands (Curzon’s Persia, ii. 189). 
And herein lies one of the dangers of 
interference ; the ignorant native, in 
Persia as in Turkey, cannot under. 
stand the esthetic and historical profits 
of such investigations, and naturally 
concludes that there must be ‘ money 
in it.” Flandin (1854), in speaking of 
this very expedition of Ouseley, re- 
lates how the Hakim of the district, a 
man of some position, said that, “ The 
English had some years before carried 
off many of the stones of Takht-i- 
Jemshid, and they must very cer- 
tainly have carried off also from 
there much gold, because they read 
the cuneiform inscriptions, the Gwinch- 
nameh, which indicated to them trea- 
sures buried at some former time 
amongst its ruins.” In illustration of 
the superstitious ideas which still 
linger around these monuments, Flan- 
din’s workmen demanded a special 
pishkesh on the ground that those 
who had formerly worked for Ouseley 
had all been smitten with disease. 
Whether, then, the motive be the de- 
sire of finding treasure, or whether it 
be dislike of foreign interference, or 
superstition, certain it is that the 
tender mercies of the modern Persian 
towards the relics of his ancestors are 
the reverse of kind. The grand and 
dignitied monolithic relief of Cyrus 
the Great or his semblance, with its 
four wings and its Egyptian head- 
(dress, which is familiar to every tra- 
veller who crosses the adjoining plain 
of Murghab, and which has stood so 
long, almost alone surviving among 
the surrounding wreck, has had its 
turn. I have reason to believe that 
since our expedition it has been over- 
thrown and broken ; but fortunately 
we have obtained a fairly good cast of 
this relief. It is a pity that a cast 
was not taken early in the century ; 
we should then have the inscription 
above the figure, which was still exist- 
ing when Ker Porter (1818) made his 
drawing. ‘I am Cyrus, the King, 
the Akhwmenid.” We are reminded 
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of the legend which, as Arrian tells 
us, was inscribed in Persian cha- 
racters on the tomb of the Great 
King : “O mortal! I am Cyrus, son 
of Cambyses, who founded the Per- 
sian monarchy and who ruled over 
Asia; grudge me not therefore this 
monument ’’—truly a pathetic but 
dignified appeal to the vandalism of 
this nineteenth century ! 

Of drawings and photographs indeed, 
Persepolis may be said to have had its 
fair share. Herbert had long ago 
suggested that this should be done. 
“Is it not therefore great pity that 
some Illustrious Prince or other Noble 
Person valuing rarities, has not ere 
this sent some Painter or other like 
Artist to take a full and_ perfect 
draught of this so ancient Monument ?” 
And he goes on to say : “ Nevertheless 
I may here with thankfulness acknow- 
ledge how that upon my proposing it 
some years since unto that great 
Mecenas of antiquity the late noble 
Lord Thomas Earl of Arundel; he 
was so sensible thereof as to that end 
he dispatched a Youth thither whom 
Mr. Norgate recommended to his Lord- 
ship for me, he knew could both design 
and copy well : but I hear he died by 
the way at or near Surat before he 
could reach Persia ; so as that worthy 
endeavour became frustrate.” To the 
French expedition of Flandin and 
Coste, two centuries later, we owe 
perhaps the best series of drawings of 
the sculptures ; and it is worthy of 
note that these two savants made the 
further attempt to obtain casts of some 
of them. Theattempt however failed. 
Flandin gives a pathetic account of 
their struggles with inclement weather 
and insuflicient materials. It was in 
the month of February, when the cold 
on this exposed spot is by no means 
agreeable ; in place of the soap usually 
employed for preparing-the surface to 
be cast, they only had butter, which, 
applied in a melted state, merely con- 
gealed in lumps on the cold stone; 
rubbing with the hands and the applica- 
tion of fire were all in vain, and the 
lumps of butter only reproduced them- 
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selves in the plaster ; moreover, the 
sculptures being fixed in a vertical 
position, it was extremely difficult to 
apply the liquid plaster, which either 
escaped entirely or else did not adhere 
sufliciently closely to the stone to give 
all the necessary detail; so that it is 
not surprising that the results should 
have been “incorrects et incomplets.” 
In any case, even if M. Flandin’s pro- 
cess had succeeded, it is clear that the 
labour and expense of taking, and still 
more, of transporting, any considerable 
number of heavy plaster moulds from 
Persepolis to the sea would have been 
enormous. It is doubtless mainly due 
to this fact that, so far as I know, only 
two other attempts have been made to 
cast the sculptures at Persepolis: Sir 
Gore Ouseley brought back a very few 
indifferent plaster casts of individual 
figures and inscriptions, which are in 
the British Museum ; and a similar 
series were obtained for the Louvre by 
M. Lottin de Laval. 

The process which we have adopted 
avoids all these difliculties, being at 
once easy of application to sculptures 
in any position, independent of all at- 
mospheric conditions except inordinate 
wet, and consisting of materials which 
are neither fragile nor heavy to carry, 
whether in the form of materials or as 
finished moulds. It is nothing more 
nor less than that which has been long 
employed as a stage of stereotyping in 
printing establishments : a preparation 
of paper or some similar material is 
laid over the composed type, and ham- 
mered well into the interstices ; when 
dry, this forms a matrix from which 
the finished block of type can be cast 
The process has been re- 
gularly used for copies of inscriptions, 
and is obviously available in all cases 
where the relief is not too salient ; for 
objects entirely in the round it is of 
course inapplicable. Mr. Giuntini had 
already had considerable experience of 
its use in connection with sculptured 
reliefs, having some years back accom- 
panied Mr. A. P. Maudslay to Guate- 
mala and made moulds of the ancient 
Guatemalan sculptures at Copan and 
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elsewhere, of which casts are now in 
the South Kensington Museum. The 
paper which he used is employed in 
Spain for the purpose of packing 
oranges ; it is a thin brownish paper, 
probably made of esparto grass or 
some such vegetable matter, and is 
extremely tough and fibrous. This is 
wetted, laid in the sculpture, and ham- 
mered well in with a soft brush: then 
other sheets are superimposed and 
similarly treated, to the number of six 
or eight, according as the relief is flat 
or high. When dry, the whole forms 
a solid mould resembling stamped 
leather, and gives an exact impression 
of the minutest details of the sculpture. 
After their arrival in England, these 
paper moulds were treated with boiled 
linseed oil as a precaution against 
damp, and the surface was then spread 
with the thinnest coating of French 
polish, in order that the plaster when 
set might not adhere to and injure the 
paper. The work of preparing the 
moulds and of casting has been pro- 
ceeding steadily, and it is hoped that 
a complete set of the sculptures may 
be ready early in the present year. 

In 1888 I had applied to the Shah, 
through Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, 
for permission to take casts and make 
researches in Persepolis and the 
neighbourhood. Some of the sculp- 
tures of which moulds were required 
were half buried in the soil, and 
had to be partially excavated for 
this purpose. But the opportunity 
for further researches was too good to 
lose, and Mr. Weld-Blundell wisely 
determined to make the best of his 
three months’ residence among the 


ruins. With the good will of the 
governor of the district labour was 


easily and cheaply obtained, and at his 
own expense he employed a large 
body of men in the work of digging, 
with the hope of clearing up some of 
the problems which have puzzled all 
students of the antiquities on this site. 
Unfortunately the political troubles in 
Persia, consequent upon the ill-advised 
attempt to establish a tobacco-mono- 
poly, proved latterly a serious draw- 
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back to this undertaking ; the wave of 
popular discontent at Teheran required 
to be of no great volume to disturb the 
waters of public feeling at Shiraz, 
where the calm is never very profound, 
and where the priestly element is 
always ready to seize any pretext for 
a popular display of temper against 
the Feringhi. The full significance of 
this baleful error of diplomacy has not, 
I think, been fully realised in this 
country. We are accustomed to look 
upon tobacco as a heavily taxed luxury ; 
but to every Persian, whether high or 
low, the mere idea of any State inter- 
ference with his pipe is of vital im- 
portance. If a Persian is hungry, 
thirsty, or in any way sorry for him- 
self, he applies to his ka/ian for com- 
fort ; if he wishes to make merry, it 
is quite as much to the falian as to 
the wine-cup that he turns; in short, 
if we want to realise the Persian view 
of tobacco, we can best parallel it in 
England by recalling the bread-riots 
of the present century. The sale of 
the tobacco concession may have been 
nothing more than a job of the Stock 
Exchange; to the native politician 
(and in Persia in these matters every 
one is a politician) it appeared no- 
thing more or less than a miserable 
swindle on the part of England. At 
Teheran there are never wanting rival 
diplomatists to put the dots on our i’s ; 
and as if this were not enough, the 
Government must needs take pains, 
not to repudiate, but actually to identify 
itself with the matter. Small wonder 
then that at one time the life of every 
Kuropean seemed in jeopardy. I have 
myself seen recently an Englishman 
who was in Meshhed when the outbreak 
took place; he and the few other 
Europeans in the town were obliged to 
take refuge for three; days in the 
Governor’s palace, in danger of their 
lives. Competent authorities are of 


opinion that by this business we have 
at one stroke destroyed the work of 
twenty years’ patient labour, wherein, 
by diplomacy and fair dealing, good 
relations between England and Persia 
have been built up. 
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In spite of difficulties, however, Mr. 
Blundell’s tentative researches suc- 
ceeded in producing some remarkable 
results, an account of which he read 
before the recent Congress of Oriental- 
ists in London. First of all he has 
cleared up one important point which 
bears upon the question as to the true 
character of the platform. This, as 
has been said, is a three-sided con- 
struction projecting into the plain, 
having as its background the hill-face 
in which are hewn three rock tombs 
and a water-tank; upon it are the 
remains of at least seven different 
buildings, besides the noble porch with 
the four colossal winged bulls which 
was constructed by Xerxes. These 
buildings are as follows :—the hall of 
Xerxes, of which the columns, still 
standing to a considerable number 
down to comparatively recent times 
(now reduced to thirteen), gave for- 
merly the name to Persepolis of 
Chehil Minar (forty pillars), where 
the Great King probably sat in 
audience and held his Jlevées ; the 
palace of the same king ; the palaces 
of Darius and of Artaxerxes; two 
edifices of which the authorship is 
unknown; and the magnificent hall 
of a hundred columns, which was 
partially cleared by the excavations 
of Ferhad Mirza in 1878; I am in- 
clined to agree with Mr. Curzon, who 
thinks that this hall was erected by 
Darius to serve the same purpose as 
the similar building did later for his 
son, that is to say, as throne-room 
and hall of audience. We have then 
at Persepolis, so far as can be at 
present ascertained, a collection of 
palaces and throne-rooms, all appar- 
ently connected with ceremonial 
functions, and in the immediate 
proximity of the royal tombs. Within 
a very short distance is the gorge of 
the Polvar river, in which can still be 
traced the remains of the city of 
Istakhr, which was contemporary with 
it. This was evidently the actual 
mercantile centre of the district ; and 
the question naturally arises, had the 
buildings at Persepolis any connection 
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with the city? Was the platform the 
fortified rock-citadel of the capital, or 
were these buildings merely the 
suburban residences of the kings, 
like the palaces which the Shahs of 
the Kajar dynasty have erected in 
such profusion outside Teheran ? 
There is no doubt that the plain of 
Mervdasht, in which Persepolis stands, 
was in former times thickly inhabited. 
Not two centuries ago it contained 
over eight hundred villages ; and at 
the time when the Akhemenid 
power was at its height, and their 
capital was situated here, there seems 
every reason to suppose that the plain 
must have been numerously peopled. 
In these circumstances we should 
expect to find traces of occupation in 
the plain around the platform, and 
some sort of fortification protecting 
it. A little to the south-west of the 
platform stood, at the time of Herbert's 
visit, a single tall column in perfect 
preservation ; this has since disap- 
peared, but there seems no doubt that 
a small excavation on this point would 
reveal an Akhzemenid construction. 
Diodorus Siculus, writing shortly be- 
fore our era, describes Persepolis as 
a citadel and palaces surrounded with 
three walls covered with battlements, 
of which he gives the respective 
heights as twenty-seven, fifty-four, and 
one hundred and two feet respectively, 
the innermost wall being the highest. 
The other details which he gives 
correspond fairly well with the actual 
remains, such as the “ Royal Mountain”’ 
on the east side containing the sepul- 
chres of the kings ; and the passage 
concludes, “ In this citadel were many 
lodgings, both of the King and of his 
Generals, of very costly equipment, 
and treasuries well contrived for the 


guarding of money.” The great 
difficulty in accepting Diodorus’s 


narrative has always been the three- 
fold wall; the apparent absence of 
any remains of this has led some 
critics to discredit the attribution of 
the whole monument, and to imagine 
a true Persepolis existing elsewhere. 
As a matter of fact, the total absence 
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of remains proves nothing ; the main 
portion of such walls would certainly 
have been constructed of unbaked 
bricks, and one has only to look at a 
modern Persian village to see how 
such a construction, once allowed to 
fall into disrepair, easily resolves itself 
into its original mud. If the de- 
scription of Diodorus’s fortifications 
sounds fanciful, we have only to turn 
to Susa, where the French excavations 
have revealed an elaborate plan of 
walls of circumvallation, which might 
easily be held to account for the 
historian’s fancy. Now on the ‘“ Royal 
Mountain” behind the platform, 
where the ascent is not very steep and 
where some defence would consequently 
be needed, Ker Porter had in 1820 
discovered the traces of mud walls 
and towers following the line of the 
platform. I myself was perfectly 
able to trace here what seemed to 
have been a wall of mud bricks now 
decomposed, and which apparently at 
the north end had continued right 
along the platform in the form of a 
parapet; here the mound had been 
opened, and in the cutting I could 
distinctly follow the courses in which 
the bricks had lain; but even if this 
was a wall, there is no evidence to 
prove that it dated from Akhwmenid 
times. Mr. Blundell, however, has 
satisfactorily settled the question. He 
was led to his discovery by a curious 
observation. The spring-time in this 
part of Persia is characterised by an 
extraordinary wealth of vegetation ; 
wherever nature has the smallest en- 
couragement, she covers even the most 
unpromising soil with a perfect carpet 
of herbage and flowers. Amid the 
vegetation around the platform, Mr. 
Blundell noticed that a series of scars, 
as it were, were left comparatively 
bare of grass or flowers; these scars 
were perfectly even and regular in 
character, and seemed to follow a 
definite design. Digging down below 
them, he soon came upon massive 
constructions of concrete and founda- 
tion stones which seemed undoubtedly 
of the same character of masonry as 
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the buildings on the platform, and to 
be capable of bearing an immense 
superstructure of mud bricks. Follow- 
ing out this happy discovery, he has 
been enabled to trace the complete 
system of the Persepolitan fortifica- 
tions, with bastions, entrance, and 
guard-towers complete. Here then 
were the lines of Diodorus’s citadel, 
and here probably the barracks of the 
men and the lodgings of the generals 
who guarded the treasuries which he 
describes. 

At the south-west corner of the 
platform stands the small half-buried 
palace which has been variously 
ascribed, from the inscription on its 
stairway, to Artaxerxes III, and from 
its neighbourhood to the palace of 
Darius, to the house of the women, or 
harem, of that monarch. Adjoining 
this Mr. Blundell found a large open 
court, with a double row of pillars at 
one end, and paved with a beautiful 
flooring of cement painted a rich red 
colour. This cement resembles more 
than anything else that painted stucco 
which is used at Pompeii; it seems 
to have been a favourite form of 
flooring at Persepolis, for I myself 
found traces of it in the so-called 
harem of Darius, and Mr. Blundell 
found part of a similar pavement in 
the palace of Darius, and of one 
coloured a cobalt blue from beside the 
porch of Xerxes. Probably such a 
system was reserved for the less fre- 
quented parts of a building, though 
the habit of laying down carpets 
(which we know existed then), and of 
removing the shoes, would minimise 
the possible damage done in walking 
on so fragile a material. That painted 
stucco floors were used in antiquity 
we know, from Mr. Petrie’s recent 
discoveries at Tell el Amarna in 
Egypt (about B.c. 1460). It would 
appear that even the Greeks had 
adopted the practice, that is, if we 
accept one reading of a passage in 
Pliny. In mud constructions this 
material would naturally suggest it- 
self for the floors, and would thus 
offer a promising field for the deco- 
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rative instinct so abundantly displayed 


on every available space in these 
buildings. We have only to look at 


the sculptured pavement of Assur- 
banipal in the British Museum to see 
how in Assyria, the real mother of 
Persian art, a carpet pattern had been 
applied, centuries before Persepolis, to 
an actual marble floor. Mr. Blundell 
also found one fragment of another 
kind of pavement, which is of great 
interest, as it is in all probability the 
earliest piece of mosaic that has come 
down to us, and represents an earlier 
stage of the art than any yet known. 
This is a fragment of concrete, into 
the upper surface of which coloured 
pebbles have been set, and the whole 
has then been ground down to an 
even polished surface. It is clear 
that we have here what is probably 
the earliest stage of mosaic work ; the 
next improvement would be to prepare 
the smooth ¢essere before setting them, 
then to arrange them in a pattern ; 
this last is exactly the opus Signinum, 
which is the simplest form as yet 
found in Greek or Roman buildings. 
Now it is known that the art of work- 
ing in mosaic probably did not reach 
Greece or Italy until the third century 
before our era, and was then imported 
from the East, perhaps in consequence 
of the conquests of Alexander. But 
hitherto no evidence has been forth- 
coming from the East of any system 
of paving which can have prompted 
the idea; now for the first time we 
have a clue, and with further ex- 
cavations we may yet find more com- 
plete and elaborate mosaic pavements 
in Persia. 

The wealth of colour in these 
palaces must have been gorgeous, with 
their painted floors, their gaudy tapes- 
tries, and the pictures on the walls 
such as Ezekiel tells us were in the 
rooms at Babylon, all glowing in the 
clear air and luminous shadows of this 
wonderfully dry climate. It seems 
now to be demonstrated beyond doubt 
that the sculptures, and even the 
architecture, were enriched with poly- 
chrome ornament. Several of the 
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early writers who visited Persepolis 
have declared that they could detect 
traces of gilding and colouring on the 
sculptures and inscriptions. Texier in 
1840 states that he saw gilding on the 
robes of the king and blue on the back- 
ground of the bas-reliefs; but this 
assertion has not hitherto been ac- 
cepted. In the recent expedition, 
however, abundant proof has been 
found in confirmation of the fact. Mr. 
Blundell has brought back some of the 
blue paint which he found upon buried 
reliefs, and part of a pilaster which he 
dug up in the large tumulus behind 
the palace of Darius, showing a dis- 
tinct yellow colour in the flutings, 
laid wpon a prepared gesso applied to 
the surface. More than this, he found 
in the court of one of the palaces an 
ornament in the form of a scroll 
moulding of a vivid blue silicate of 
copper, evidently intended for inlaying, 
and also a piece of copper enamel in a 
raw state, apparently for melting and 
laying on. 1 also in 1887 had found 
a piece of ordinary gypsum stucco in 
the porch of Xerxes, with a moulding 
on the face and coated with a green 
and yellow colour. It is therefore 
clear that both inlaying and painting 
in various colours on stucco were here 
employed ; probably in most cases, as 
in the present day, as a revetment, or 
facing, for the surface of the humble 
but useful material of crude brick. If 
we wish to picture to ourselves what 
the scheme of colours must have been, 
we have only to look at the splendid 
frieze of the archer life-guard in 
enamelled bricks found by M. Dieula- 
foy at Susa and now in the Louvre. 
It has always been an open question 
whether or no the buildings at Perse- 
polis had any similar ornamentation 
in use. This too has now been 
definitely proved, for Mr. Blundell 
found on the platform a brick which 
shows on the surface an enamel in 
two colours, green and yellow, slightly 
decomposed, but still perfectly distin- 
guishable. Who knows but what we 
may yet get from the tempting tumulus 
on the platform, or even from Istakhr, 
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an enamelled frieze which may rival 
that of Susa ? 

The great hall of Xerxes has always 
been a crux for architects, opinions be- 
ing divided as to whether the mighty 
forest of columns was enclosed within 
a wall or not. Assuming it to be the 
talar, or reception-room, of the king, 
it was urged that such a room would 
be as open as possible to the public 
view, just as the throne-rooms of the 
more modern Shahs have been always 
arranged; the amount of seclusion 
desirable being secured, as we see 
from the description of a similar 
building at Shushan (Book of Esther, i. 
5), by means of “white, green, and 
blue hangings fastened with cords of 
fine linen and purple to silver rings 
and pillars of marble.” In further 
proof of this, it was pointed out that a 
series of drains or water-conduits ran 
under this building and would have 
intersected such a wall, Mr. Blundell, 
by clearing out these conduits, has 
turned this very argument against the 
theory of a wall into one in favour of 
it. He found that the direction taken 
by the conduits in every case points to 
such a construction ; and further, by 
excavating at one side he found actual 
bricks and traces of the foundations. 
In one of the angles of this building 
was a large chamber, where, amid 
masses of charcoal from the burnt 
roof, the spade revealed the only relics 
which, so far as I know, have yet 
come down to us of the actual daily 
life of the Persepolitan subjects of 
the Great Kings ; bronze nails (prob- 
ably the rafter-pins from the roof), an 
iron axe-head, a large terra-cotta wine- 
jar and bowl, and a bronze cooking- 
pot full of the bones of animals. 
These were six feet down in a large 
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tumulus which also gave another por- 
tion of a glazed tile. These results will 
naturally not be considered of such 
importance as the splendid discovery 
of M. Dieulafoy ; but they are at 
least of sufficient interest to show 
what may yet be done when a thorough 
and complete investigation of the plat- 
form and the adjoining ground has 
been effected. Mr. Blundell dug also 
at Pasargadz, and laid bare the plan of 
a highly interesting edifice evidently 
of the Akhemenid period. This 
site, and that of the Murghab plain, 
should both be included in any such 
scheme. There is moreover still a 
great deal to do before the work of 
casting all the necessary sculptures 
can be considered complete. Is it too 
much to hope that before any great 
lapse of time the requisite means will 
be found for carrying these obviously 
desirable schemes into operation? Eng- 
lishmen are finding it more and more 
difficult to obtain leave to excavate in 
the countries nearer home; and in 
those countries the action of the re- 
sponsible authorities fortunately ren- 
ders this every day less necessary ; 
whereas here at Persepolis are dis- 
coveries to be had almost for the ask- 
ing. The expense would not be great ; 
the whole cost of the two expeditions 
of M. Dieulafoy amounted to only 
£2,100. At Susa Englishmen were 
first in the field and have lost their 
chance ; at Persepolis, according to 
the unwritten etiquette of exploring 
and excavation, we are at present in 
possession. It devolves therefore 
upon us, equally as a matter of right 
and as a matter of duty, to carry the 
business through to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 


Ceci, SMITH. 
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LANDOR.! 


THERE might be a worse occupation 
for some proficient in the lighter kind 
of critical or miscellaneous writing 
than the drawing up of a list of opin- 
ions and sayings which, in other than 
Herodotean sense, it is not now lawful 
to utter concerning certain famous 
writers. Landor would come in for 
a good share of that list. That 
the critics admire the author of the 
Imaginary Conversations and that the 
public does not ; that he is an example 
of classical as opposed to romantic writ- 
ing ; that he will dine late, but that 
the room will be well lighted and the 
guests select ; that he was partly a 
philosopher and partly a schoolboy ; 
that he was like Boythorn; that he 
was not like Boythorn ; that he was a 
better writer of ornate prose than De 
Quincey ; that he was not so good a 
writer of ornate prose as De Quincey : 
these and a good many other things 
require no more saying. If they are 
said, let us by all means take off our 
hats to them as the French wit did in 
similar case; but let us not repeat 
them, if we can help it. The illustration 
of the dining-room especially, though 
it be Landor’s own, is a most treach- 
erous one. It necessarily begets in the 
quoter a secret sense that he is one of 
the select guests, that the room has 
been lighted for him at the late and 
sacred hour. The contrast, too, of 
philosopher and {schoolboy is to be 
avoided as much as possible, like all 
such theories, which are for the most 
part, if not universally, as delusive 
as they are tempting and as barren as 
they are facile. 

11. Imaginary Conversations, by Walter 
Savage Landor: edited by C. G. Crump, in 
six volumes. London, 1891. 

2. Poems, Dialogues in Verse, and Epi- 


grams, by Walter Savage Landor: edited by 
C. G. Crump, in two volumes. London, 
1892, 


It is an interesting, though perhaps 
in some little degree an idle, question 
to enquire whether that popularity, at 
least that real popularity which the 
critics prophesy and implore for Landor 
will ever come. If it be coming it 
ought to come now, for Mr. Crump’s 
eight volumes leave none of the old 
excuses open to the slippery. It was 
true, till this edition appeared, that it 
was not easy to get at Landor’s work. 
John Forster’s, which is still the 
only complete or nearly complete 
edition of Landor’s entire writings, 
was decidedly cumbrous and not very 
comely; nor is it any longer to be 
easily or cheaply bought. Mr. Crump’s 
edition is cheap, handsome, handy, and 
generally desirable. He has taken a 
great deal of trouble in giving many, 
if not all, of the numerous various 
readings, and there is no need to 
quarrel with his own introduction and 
notes, which are not of the overwhelm- 
ing kind now brought once more into 
fashion. If people will not now read 
Landor, there must be something in 
him which does not easily let itself be 
read by the general, and which is 
only to be forgiven by the real student 
of letters. 

In no purely critical disquisition on 
Landor can it be now necessary to say 
very much about his life. It is rather 
a pity that Mr. Colvin did not prefix a 
short biography to his excellent selec- 
tion in the Golden Treasury Series, a 
selection which, while it may have 
made Landor better known in a way, 
has also, I suspect, acted and will act 
as a bar to his being known in his 
complete works. He came of War- 
wickshire folk, affluent and _ respect- 
able, and he was the eldest son and 
heir of entail. I fear, that to call 
things by their plain names, he was 
but an ill-conditioned youth. He ap- 
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pears to have behaved at Rugby like a 
kind of Guy Livingstone whose forte 
should have been scholarship rather 
than flirting, though Landor was a bit 
of a flirt tooin his way. Having gone 
up to Trinity College, Oxford, he was 
sent down, before he had been in resid- 
ence a year, for firing into another 
man’s windows. There is nothing very 
awful in that for an undergraduate, 
and I have known it done by persons 
of great excellence. But Landor did 
not make the matter better by equivo- 
cating when charged with the crime ; 
or by excusing himself on the plea 
that the recipient of his shot was a 
*'Tory who entertained servitors”’ ; 
or by rejecting all overtures of re- 
storation, like a sulky child. That 
his escapade brought him into diffi- 
culties with his father involves no 
discredit to either side; but the fact 
that the oflicers of the Warwickshire 
Militia threatened to resign their com- 
missions in a body if he received one, 
is more questionable, even though the 
alleged cause was merely the violence 
of the young man’s political opinions. 
Of the intercessions of a fair Miss 
Lyttelton for him, and of his wander- 
ings in Wales, of his foregatherings 
with lanthe (that is to say Jane) and 
lone (that is to say Miss Jones), of his 
coming into his property and his volun- 
teering to Spain, of his difliculties with 
the English representatives there, and 
his exchange of his inheritances in 
Warwickshire for «a wilderness in 
Wales, there is no room to speak here. 
Yet one of his Welsh friendships, 
that with the Aylmer family, cannot 
be passed in silence, for it resulted in 
some of the most exquisite lines in the 
world’s poetry. He married, in 1811, 
a girl sixteen years younger than him- 
self, and one cause of their subsequent 
dissensions seems to have been her 
habit of reminding him of the differ- 
ence. But his marriage had nothing 
to do with his troubles at Llanthony ; 
though his troubles at Llanthony may 
have had not a little to do with those 
of his marriage, by substituting exile 
und wandering with no very abundant 
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means for the easy aftiuent life which 
the bride may have promised herself, 
It would be hardly possible for any 
one to behave more foolishly than Lan- 
dor did at Llanthony. That he bur- 
dened the estate heavily mm order to 
possess himself of it, and then wasted 
money on its improvement till he was 
all but ruined, is nothing. That is 
the usual fate of men of letters when 
they take to managing estates. It is 
less pardonable that he went out of his 
way to quarrel with everybody, the 
bishop, the judges, the Lord Lieuten- 
ant, his tenants and their lawyers, 
in a manner which it is almost too 
complimentary to call childish. I at 
least cannot see anything engaging in 
a man of ripe age, who, when the 
bishop had left a letter unanswered, 
magnificently remarks, “God alone is 
great enough for me to ask anything 
of twice ;” who avails himself of the 
formal charge to the Grand Jury 
to present personally an attorney and 
tax-surveyor who had offended him, 
and who, when the Lord Lieutenant 
had after this exploit declined to 
put him on the Commission of the 
Peace, pesters the Lord Chancellor to 
do so and winds up by saying that 
he “will now never accept anything 
that can be given by ministers or 
chancellors.” This sert of thing,—this 
of cross between imitation-Quix- 
otry and the heroics of a Frenchman 
on the stage or in the tribune—is too 
petty to be even amusing, and too silly 
to be even pitiable. 

Before long however he was duly 
filled with the fruit of his own devices. 
He fled the country under stress of 
both civil and (for he had thrashed 
one of his foes) criminal proceedings, 
and from 1814 to 1855 lived, save for 
a very short time, abroad and chiefly 
at Fiesole. The events of this long 
stretch of his life were much the 


sort 


same as before it began, and ended by 
serious, and ultimately final, quarrels 
with his wife; they were also diversi- 
fied by other quarrels with his neigh- 
bours, with the meek if astute Italian 
friends, 


authorities, with his with 
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everybody. 
with his family came he travelled for 
some time, and then established him- 
self at Bath, where another sojourn 
of about the same length (1857-1858) 
was abruptly ended by another quar- 


When the final rupture 


rel. The painful story of the way in 
which, as a man of eighty-three, he 
had to fly from England once more in 
order to escape the results of an action 
for a gross libel on a lady, has been 
told with somewhat unintelligible 
reticence by Mr. Forster, and rather 
more clearly by Mr. Colvin. The 
last stage of this long and strange 
history was comparative peace, thanks 


chiefly to Robert Browning. Landor 
was established in Florence under 


proper care, the breach with his family, 
except at the very last with his younger 
children, proving hopeless ; and spent 
his last lustrum pretty happily, though 
he suffered from some of the inevit- 
able outrages of time. He died on 
September 17th, 1864, having nearly 
reached the age of ninety. It 
curious but necessary postscript to 
the stormy record of his domestic life 
that almost all his numerous friends 
(even those with whom he sometimes 
quarrelled) describe him with one ac- 
cord as possessing one of the kindest, 
the most generous, and, when he was 
not in one of his furious rages, the 
gentlest and most considerate natures 
that ever man had. Nor is this testi- 
mony in the least limited to, or con- 
ditioned by, his circumstances. Just 
after his flight from Bath, when a 
comparison of his condition to Lear’s 
might seem not extravagant, much 
earlier when his strength was unim- 
paired and he was in no sense, except 
for his own follies, an object of pity, 
the testimonials are quite as uniform, 
and are given by persons of the most 
diverse characters in every respect. 
If anybody who ever really knew 
Landor disliked him, I think that no 
literary record exists of the dislike. 
It is not easy, in reading over again 
Landor’s voluminous poetical work, 
to decide on the exact reasons which 
have, with the large majority of 


is a 
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readers, relegated it to the upper 
shelf. It is almost never bad; it is 
at times extremely good. The famous 
passages which lighten the darkness 
of Gebir and Count Julian are unstaled 
in their attraction by any custom. 
You may read Rose Aylmer for the 
hundredth time with the certain effect 
of that “divine despair’ which in- 
spires, and is inspired by only, the 
greatest poetry. Dirce, and the com- 
panion passage which Aspasia sent to 
Cleone, are equally sure of their own 
effect. But Landor is by no means 
obliged to rely on half a dozen purple 
passages like these. His enormous 
total of verse, which if printed with 
the usual luxury of new poetry (a 
separate page for even the smallest 
piece and not more than twenty lines 
or so of the longest on any), would 
fill volumes by the dozen or score, 
never for long fails to yield something 
altogether out of the common. From 
the unequal and motelike crowd of the 
Ianthe trifles to the long ‘‘ Hellenic ” 
and dramatic or semi-dramatic pieces, 


the same rule holds good. With 
Landor you can never read long 


before coming to the “ flashing words, 
the words of light” ; and the light of 
the flash is always distinct and not 
like that of any other poetical star. 
If he is too “classical,” he is not 
more so than many poets of the seven- 
teenth century, especially Jonson, 
whom he most resembles, and whom, 
perhaps from a vague sense of like- 
ness, he rather undervalues and be 
littles. His quality, from its intense 
peculiarity, is exactly the quality which 
bribes the literary student. His pas- 
sion is not unreal ; his sense of beauty 
is exquisite ; his power of expressing 
it is consummate ; and yet he is not, 
at least to some readers, interesting 
as a whole. They have to gird them 
selves up to him ; to get into training 
for him ; or else to turn basely to the 
well-known pieces and re-read (he did 
not like “‘ re-read,” by the way, but | 
do not remember that he allowed us 
to “relege’’) these only. 

The reasons of this are probably 
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reasons of combination. Landor has 
accumulated different and even con- 
tradictory claims to the honour of 
remaining unread, in a fashion which 
might seem to be allowable in one 
whose quest after unpopularity was 
so ostentatiously intentional. The 
very scholarly poets are usually rather 
scant producers; he is enormously 
voluminous. The dealers in epigrams 
and short lyrics rarely attempt long- 
breathed poems ; Landor by turns rains 
epigram (using that word in its proper 
sense) with the copiousness of a whole 
anthology, and pours out a steady 
stream of narrative or dramatic stuff 
with the ceaseless flow of Spenser. 
Those two stout volumes, crammed 
with poems of all sorts and sizes, are 
full of delight for the few who really 
like to read poetry. Let us permit our- 
selves Sortes Landoriane and open one 
of the pair without even looking to see 
which it is. We open on Dry Sticks, 
certainly not a promising place to 
open, and tind these verses : 

Tis pleasant to behold 

The little leaves unfold 

Day after day, still pouting at the sun, 
Until at last they dare 
Lay their pure bosoms bare— 
Of all these flowers, I know the sweetest 
one, 


Quite trifling verses perhaps, but as- 
suredly not written in a quite trifling 
style. You may open a_ hundred 
volumes of verse as they come fresh 
from the press and not find one with 
that style-mark on it. Yet somehow 
the stoutest devotee of style may be 
smitten with hideous moments of 
scepticism when reading Landor. Few 
men in our days, or in any days at 
all near them, have had such a faculty 
of embalming in the selfsame amber 
beautiful things, things presentable, 
and things absolutely trivial and null. 
All the defects of the classical and 
**marmoreal” style are perceived when 
we come to such a thing as this, 

Better to praise too largely small deserts 
Than censure too severely great defect. 


That has most eminently the fault 
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of phrase-making. It is a great ques- 
tion whether even what is true in it is 
worth saying, and it is a greater ques- 
tion still whether the larger part of it 
is not false. It is moreover especially 
liable to the pitiless treatment to 
which Thackeray subjected another 
aphorism of the same kind. Why not, 


Better to praise too largely great deserts 
Than censure too severely small defects ? 


Or, 


Better to praise too scantly great deserts 
Than censure over mildly small defeets 


Or in short a dozen other truisms or 
paradoxes or what not of the same- 
easy kind? It is the inevitable penalty 
of the “classical’’ form that it. adapts 
itself with the most delusive submis- 
siveness to almost any mattex. The 
opposite style (call it romantic, rococo, 
or what you will) is at least saved from 
this exasperating liability ; and when 
Herrick or Donne is not swperlatively 
good, the one or the othey is frankly 
bad. 

If we turn from Lander’s shorter 
poems to his longer we shall find, in 
different matter and in different mea- 
sure, the same merits and the same 
defects. The poet with whom it is 
perhaps most natural t0 compare him 
is Mr. William Morris. It is indeed 
almost impossible for any one who 
knows the two not to think of the 
Hellenics and the Acts and Scenes when 
he reads the Life and Death of Jason 
and the Earthly Poradise. Nor is ita 
very difficult thing to separate the 
comparative merits and defects of the 
two. Mr. Morris cannot pretend to 
Landor’s dignity, precision, and last- 
ing certainty of touch. He abounds 
in surplusage ; he is often, if not ex- 
actly slipshod, loose and fluid; his 
singing robe is not girt up quite tight 
enough, and he tends tothe garrulous. 
But he is always interesting ; he has 
the gift of story, he carries us along 
with him, and the journey is always 
easy and sometimes exciting. Landor, 


though nearly if not quite as voluble 
as the later poet, has an air of the ut- 
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most economy, proportion, and rigour. 
His phrase, if sometimes rather long, 
is screwed to concert-pitch ; he never 
apparently babbles ; there is a show, 
however modern his subject, of classi- 
cal severity about him. Yet Landor 
can be exceedingly longwinded, and 
does not often succeed in being very 
interesting. Now there are kinds of 
literature, especially of poetry, in 
which interest is only a secondary con- 
sideration. But I can hardly conceive 
anyone, except in the way of paradox, 
maintaining that either drama or nar- 
rative ranks among the kinds which 
possess, and sometimes abuse, this au- 
gust and dangerous privilege. 

The merits and defects of Landor’s 
voluminous prose, are much _ the 
same ; especially in the chief division 
of that prose, the vast aggregate of 
the Conversations, into which he pre- 
ferred to throw such work of his as 
was not verse, while as has been seen 
even his verse-work had a tendency to 
assume the same guise. He seems 
indeed never to have been quite at 
home in any other. Perhaps he can- 
not in any case be ranked high as 
a critic; but his exercises in that 
kind, when couched in conversational 
form, are at any rate much more read- 
able than the so-called criticisms in 
the eighth volume of his Works, 
which are either desultory jottings in 
the nature of annotations, or else 
worked into a continuous form which 
is stiff and lifeless. In fact I doubt 
very much whether Landor could pos- 
sibly have succeeded in regular his- 
tory or essay, narrative or disquisi- 
tion. His egotism (using the word in 
no unfavourable sense) was so intense 
that only the egotistic forms of litera- 
ture, as I think we may without 
unfairness call the Conversation and 
the Letter, really suited him. And 
[am not sure that the Letter did 
not suit him even better than the 
Conversation. 

He himself however, preferred the 
Conversation, and he has probably left 
us the largest, most varied and most 
elaborate collection of the kind in exist- 
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ence. Lucian surpasses Landor as much 
in variety of literary excellence as he 
excels Plato in range and diversity of 
subject; but the whole bulk of 
Lucian’s dialogues would not, I should 
think, exceed, if it would equal, a 
volume and a half of the size whereof 
Landor’s fill five. Fontenelle (who for 
the last century, and perhaps longer, 
has been too much undervalued) falls 
into a lower rank than any of the 
other three, while Erasmus (the only 
fifth to be set beside these) is, though 
greater than Fontenelle, inferior to 
Landor, and still more to Plato and 
Lucian, in literary faculty. In some. 
respects Plato of course stands alone ; 
and it is not a favourable symptom of 
Landor’s own capacities that he evi- 
dently did not like him. Plato at 
any rate is the first of all those 
who have written or ever will write 
conversations. The only counter claim 
which Landor can put in against his 
superiority in dignity of matter and 
in mastery of style, is the greater 
variety of his own subjects. There is 
indeed one other claim which he might 
urge, though it is an illegitimate one 
at best, the fuller revelation of person- 
ality. We know from the works that 
go under his name very little, hardly 
anything, of Plato. From the next, 
and, as it seems to me next greatest, 
series of dialogues we know a good 
deal, though in an indirect way, of 
Lucian. But from the third we know 
almost everything of Landor. Given 
the Conversations as the authentic 
data, and such things as early troubles 
at college, an unsatisfactory marriage, 
ample means, uncongenial surround- 
ings, foreign residence, and the like for 
conjectural assistance, any novelist 
who knew his business could depict the 
life of Walter Savage Landor almost 
exactly as it happened. 

The caution of the author to the 
reader, “ Avoid a mistake in attribut- 
ing to the writer any opinions in this 
book but what are spoken under his 
own name,” is interesting but infan- 
tile. We always know, we always 
should know if we knew nothing else 
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about him, from the constant presence 
of a common and unmistakable form, 
when Landor is putting Landor’s opin- 
ions in the mouth of no matter who it 
may be. If this to some extent 
communicates a charm to the various 
and voluminous work concerned, it 
must be admitted that it also imparts 
a certain monotony to it. Greek or 
Roman, medieval or modern, political 
or amatory, literary or miscellaneous, 
the Conversations simply convey in 
stately English, the soon well known 
and not exceedingly fresh or wide 
ranging opinions of the author on 
mundane things, with occasional and 
not particularly happy excursions into 
things divine. We know that when 
any person of the other sex, especially 
if she be very youthful, appears she 
will herself deliver sentiments of an 
amiable but rather giggling and miss- 
ish mixture of archness and inno- 
cence, whilethe interlocutor who more 
particularly represents Landor will ad- 
dress her and speak of her in the style 
of a more cultivated, gentlemanly, and 
gifted Mr. Tupman. We know that if 
politics are in question, especially re- 
cent politics, the sentiments of a 
generous but republican schoolboy 
will equally appear. If the subject is 
literature, woe to any one who speaks 
ill of Southey or good of Gifford. Woe 
again to any one who speaks ill of 
Milton ; but let nobody speak good of 
him except in the particular way which 
is satisfactory to Walter Savage Lan- 
dor. We must always speak well of 
Dr. Parr, for he was a friend of ours ; 
and we exchanged scholarship and 
politeness with him when Warwick- 
shire Militia would have none of us. 
But we must not speak ill of Dr. 
Johnson, though he was a Tory and a 
churchman ; for he was a Warwick- 
shire man and therefore a very honest 
fellow. Down with the wretch Pitt 
(against whom we took a grudge when 
we knew nothing about politics), with 
the ribald Canning (who was an Ox- 
ford man and a scholar like ourselves, 
but very successful when we were not 
quite that), with the villain George the 
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Third, who was a king and whose 
countenance did not please us. We 
do not like lords, but if we happen to 
know any particular lord and he is 
polite to us, or has pretty daughters 
with euphonious names, or is related 
to or connected in some way with our 
own family, and has not quarrelled 
with us, let us speak of him and his 
with a sweet and rotund mouth. If 
anybody dares to interfere with our 
comfort, whether at Llanthony or 
Fiesole, in Paternoster Row or else- 
where, let us attend to the sacred duty 
of literary justice by gibbeting the 
fellow in as Dantean a manner as we 
can manage. But when there is no- 
thing of this disturbing kind con- 
cerned, and when our heart is full (as 
it very often is) of the milk of human 
kindness, and our head (as it generally 
is when it is not in a state of inordin- 
ate heat) full of the great wisdom and 
the stately fame of the ancients, let us 
write with that pen which is almost 
always a golden one, as very few Eng- 
lishmen had written before us, and as 
hardly one has written since. 

I hope this summary is not too 
flippant ; 1am sure that it is not in 
the least unjust. An easy way of 
justifying it would be to go through 
all the Conversations and characterise 
each as we went. It would cost little 
trouble : it would, without the pains 
of generalising for one moment, fill up 
as much space as could possibly be 
allowed by the most indulgent editor ; 
and it would save at least some 
readers the trouble of reading Landor 
for themselves, or at least of reading 
more of him than Mr. Colvin has 
given. I do not wish toavert a single 
reader from Mr. Colvin; but I should 
like to send some to Landor himself. 

The Conversations are full of de- 
lightful things, and it is impossible 
for any fit reader to attempt them 
without discovering these things. Let 
the subject admit of any description 
of natural scenery, any dream-scene 
(Landor’s dreams are very nearly if 
not quite unapproached), any passage 
dealing with the greater and simpler 
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emotions, any reflection on the sublime 
commonplaces of life, and Landor is 
almost entirely to be depended upon. 
It does not matter, it never with him 
matters much, what the nominal sub- 
ject is; the best things written in 
connection with it are sure to be fine 
and may very likely be superb. In 
the “Pericles and Aspasia” (which 
indeed is not conversation in form but 
is hardly distinguishable from it), in 
‘‘The Pentameron,” in many of the 
classical dialogues, and in not a few 
of the Literary Men the author 
will be found quite at his best. The 
famous ‘ Epicurus, Leontium, and 
Ternissa” probably shows him at 
almost his very best, and at very 
nearly his very worst. In the dia- 
logues of Sovereigns and Statesmen 
[ should say (and not in the least 
because I generally disagree with the 
political views there expressed) that 
he is at his very worst. For politics 
is after all an eminently practical 


,science, and of the practical spirit 


Landor had literally nothing. His 
only plan was to put more or less 
odious or ridiculous statements in the 
mouths of persons with whom he does 
not agree, to mop and mow at them, 
or to denounce them in Ciceronian 
strains of invective. The infallible 
test of a political writer, I think, is 
the reflection, “Should I like to have 
this man on my side or not?” For 
my part whenever I read Landor's 
political utterances I say, “ Thank 
Heaven ! he is on the other.” 

The dialogues of Famous Women 
are in the same way flawed by that 
artificial and namby-pamby concep- 
tion of the female character which has 
already been touched upon ; while the 
Miscellanous Conversations obviously 
defy analysis as a whole. The author 
has left nothing better than some of 
them, such as the long, curious, un- 
equal, but admirable “Penn and 
Peterborough ;” while in others he 
sinks almost below the level of rational 
thought. “Lord Coleraine, Rev. Mr, 
Bloombury, and Rev. Mr. Swan” is 
fully worthy of the author of the 
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“Examination.” It would be difficult 
to say of whom “The Duke de Riche- 
lieu, Sir Firebrace Cotes, Lady G : 
and Mr. Normanby” is worthy. 
“The Emperor of China and Tsing-ti ” 
is probably the very worst of all the 
imitations of Montesquieu ; and on at 
least some others as harsh a judgment 
would have to be passed if they were 
critically judged at all. 

There are however few writers on 
whom it must be more repugnant to 
any lover of literature to pass harsh 
judgments, because there are few, if 
any, who have themselves combined 
such an intense love for literature 
with such noble practice in it. For 
the two things are by no means always 
combined, and Wordsworth is far from 
being the only great writer who may 
be said to have had a very lukewarm 
affection for any writings but his own. 
And the quality of production is in 
Landor’s case of extraordinary strength 
and peculiarity, On all happy occa- 
sions when his hand is in, when the 
right subject is before him, and when 
he is not tempted away from it into 
the indulgence of some whim, into the 
memory of some petty wrong, into the 
repetition of some tiresome crotchet, 
he manages language literally as a 
great musician manages the human 
voice or some other organ of sound. 
The meaning, though it is often noble, 
is never the first thing in Landor, and 
in particular it is quite useless to go 
to him for any profound, any novel, 
any far-reaching thought. The thought 
is at best suflicient, and it very fre- 
quently is that ; but it seldom makes 
any tax upon even the most moderate 
understanding, and it never by any 
chance averts attention from the 
beauty and the finish of the vesture 
in which it is clothed, The famous 
dreams which close “The Pentameron ” 
are things of which it is almost im- 
possible totire. Nowhere else perhaps 
in English does prose style, while 
never trespassing into that which is 
not prose, accompany itself with such 
an exquisite harmony of varied sound ; 
nowhere is there such a complicated 
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and yet such an easily appreciable 
scheme of verbal music. The sense is, 
as has been said, just sufficient ; it is 
no more ; it is not in itself peculiarly 
arresting. Although the sentiment is 
heartfelt, it is not extremely passionate. 
But it is perfectly and exactly married 
to the verbal music, and the verbal 
music is perfectly and exactly married 
to it. Again, it is a whole; if not 
perhaps quite flawless, yet with flaws 
which are comparatively unimportant. 
It does not consist, as “ fine” writing 
too often does, of a certain number of 
more or less happy phrases, notes, or 
passages strung together. It is, as I 
have called it a “scheme” ; a thing 
really deserving those terms from the 
science of actual music which have 
been so frequently and _ tediously 
abused in literary criticism. Moreover 
the qualities which exist pre-eminently 
in this and other great passages of 
Landor appear everywhere on smaller 
scales in his prose. It is never safe, 
except when he attempts the comic, to 
skip a single page. Anywhere you 
may come across, in five words or in 
tive hundred, the great Landorian 
phrase, the sentence cunningly 
balanced or intentionally and deftly 
broken, the paragraph built with a 
full knowledge of the fact that a 
paragraph is a structure and not a 
heap, the adjective wedded to its proper 
substantive, not indulging in unseemly 
promiscuity, the clause proceeding 
clearly and steadily to the expression 
of the thought assigned to it. What- 
ever deficiencies there may be in 
Landor (and, as has been and will be 
seen, they are not few) he is seldom if 
ever guilty of the worst and the 
commonest fault of the ornate writer, 
a superabundance of ornament. Of 
his two contemporaries who tried 
styles somewhat similar in point of 
ornateness, Wilson constantly becomes 
tawdry, while De Quincey sometimes 
approaches tawdriness. Of _ this, 


nearly the worst of literary vices, 
Landor was constitutionally almost in- 
capable ; and his models and methods 
had converted his natural inaptitude 
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into a complete and absolute immunity. 
He is sometimes, especially in his fits 
of personal dignity and scorn, a little 
too stately for the subject,—the jokes 
of our rude forefathers on the Castilian 
strut may recur to us. He is alas! 
when he unbends this pride, too often 
clumsily and even indecently game- 
some. But with tawdriness, even 
with indulgence in literary frippery, 
he cannot for one moment be charged. 
In this respect, and perhaps in this 
respect only, his taste was infallible. 
His good angel was fatally remiss in 
its warnings on many points wherein 
such taste is concerned, but in this 
never. 

If we set ourselves to discover the 
particular note in Landor which oc- 
casions these discords we shall find 
it I believe in a quality which I can 
only call, as I have called it, silliness. 
There are other great men of letters 
who have as much or even more of 
the quality of childishness ; but that 
is a different thing. Lafontaine and 
Goldsmith are the two stock examples 
of childishness in literary history ; 
and childish enough they were, almost 
inexcusably so in life. But when we 
find them with pen in hand we never 
think of them as of anything but 
very clever men. Landor alone, or 
almost alone, has written like an 
angel and like poor Poll, and written 
like both at once. Hazlitt was quite 
as wrongheaded as Landor, and much 
more bad-blooded. Peacock was, at 
any rate in his earlier years, as much 
the slave of whimsical crazes. Cole- 
ridge was as unpractical. His own 
dear friend Southey had almost as 
great a difficulty in adjusting the 
things and estimates of the study to 
the estimates and the things of the 
forum. De Quincey was even more 
bookish and unworldly. But even 
in passages of these men with which 
we least agree we do not find posi- 
tive silliness, a positive incapacity 
to take the standpoint and the view 
of a full-grown man who has or ought 
to have mingled with and _ jostled 
against the things of the world and 
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of life. 
His apologists have admitted that 
he was always more or less of a 
schoolboy ; I should say that he was 
always more or less of a baby. 

The time-honoured Norman defi- 
nition of a man is “ One who fights 


We do find this in Landor. 


and counsels.”” Landor had in almost 
superabundant measure that part of 
man which fights ; he was abnormally 
deficient in the part which counsels. 
In some cases where taste (of certain, 
not of all kinds), scholarship, poetic 
inspiration, chivalry (again of certain 
kinds), and the like could supply the 
place of judgment and ratiocinative 
faculty, he has done nobly, even with- 
out taking into account that match- 
less gift of expression which never 
deserts him for long together. But 
in any kind of reasoning proper he is 
as an infant in arms; and in that 
faculty which (though sometimes it be 
divorced from it) comes nearest to the 
ratiocinative, the faculty of humour, 
he is almost as defective. Here I 
know there is great difference and 
discrepancy between those who should 
agree ; but I shall boldly avow that 
I think Landor’s attempts both at 
humour and at wit for the most part 
simply deplorable, as deplorable as his 
idol Milton’s. Some persons whom I 
respect, as well as others whom I do 
not, have professed to see a master- 
piece of humour in Zhe Examination 
of William Shakespeare. If by a 
majority of competent critics it is 
admitted that it is such, I must be 
a heretic, yet at least a heretic who 
can rejoice in Aristophanes (whom 
Landor did not wholly like), in Lucian 
(in whom he saw much banter and 
some wisdom but little wit), in Rabe- 
lais (of whom he knew little and 
whom he evidently did not like even 
so much as he liked Aristophanes), 
in Swift (at whom he is always gird- 
ing and grudging), in Fielding (whom 
he seldom or never mentions), in 
Thackeray (of whom, though Landor 
was his contemporary and survived 
him, I think as much may be said), 
and divers others. The fact is that 


the entire absence of proportion in 
matter, so strangely contrasted with 
his excellent sense of proportion in 
style, which characterised Landor ap- 
pears in this matter of the humorous, 
not perhaps more strongly but, more 
eminently than anywhere else. It 
was not that humorous ideas did not 
visit him, for they did; but he did 
not in the least know how to deal 
with them. He mumbles a jest as a 
bull-dog worries or attempts to worry 
a rat when he is set to that alien art. 
His three sets of models, the classics, 
the English writers of the seventeenth 
century, and the Italians (for of 
French, German, and, if I mistake 
not, Spanish, as well as of large tracts 
of English, he knew but little) had 
each in them certain evil precedent 
suggestions fora jester. Landor with 
unerring infelicity seized on these, 
combined them, worked them fully 
out, and produced things very terrible, 
things which range from the concen- 
trated dreariness of the Examination 
and the Conversation between Pitt and 
Canning to the smaller flashes-in-the- 
pan of joking dulness which are 
scattered about his writings passim. 
Another thing which is extremely 
noticeable about Landor is the mar- 
vellously small difference between his 
poetry and his prose. Except again 
Milton (an instance ominous and full 
of fear) and perhaps Wordsworth, I 
know no other English writer of the 
first class of which this can be said. 
But Landor has versified, or almost 
versified, some of his actual conversa- 
tions, and has left explicit declaration 
that not a few of his poems are simply 
conversations in verse. He would 
have us believe that verse was his 
amusement, prose his serious business ; 
but it is certain that he began, and for 
years continued to write nothing but 
verse for publication in any lasting 
form. And of the vast stores of work 
(forty or fifty thousand lines of verse 
and some three thousand large and 
closely-printed pages of prose) which 
remain to his credit, the verse might 
almost always be, according to the old 
ae 











trick, “‘unrhymed” and made into 
prose with but slight alterations ; the 
prose, with certain allowances for 
greater exuberance and verbosity, in 
parts might with hardly greater trouble 
be arranged into Landorian verse. 
The sententious, intense, rhythmical 
phrase is the same in both ; the poeti- 
cal intuition of sights and sounds, and 
other delights of sense, is not more 
obvious in one than in the other. The 
absence of continuous logical thought 
is not greater here than there ; the re- 
moteness from what may be called the 
sense of business is always the same, 
whether the syllables in a line be 
limited to ten at most, or may run on 
to as many as the limits of the page will 
admit. Although he was conscious of, 
and generally avoided the mistake of in- 
troducing definitely poetic rhythm into 
prose, it is astonishing how close is 
the resemblance of a short stave of 
his verse to a sentence of his prose. 
It is owing to this, among other things, 
that his form of verse is as compared 
with that of others a rather severe 
form, while his prose is, compared 
with that of others, rather florid. It 
is owing to this that, while some of 
the very happiest efforts of his verse 
have the simplicity and directness of 
the ancient epigram, some of the mos® 
agreeable efforts of his prose have in 
the proper sense an idyllic character. 
And so we have in Landor an almost 
unmatched example of the merits and 
the defects of style by itself. To at- 
tempt once more to narrow down the 
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reasons of both, I should say that they 
lie in his having had nothing particular 
to say with a matchless faculty for say- 
ing anything. When the latter faculty 
is exercised sparingly on the former 
defect, we often get some of the finest 
things in literature. The writer's 
idiosyncrasy is not too hardly pressed ; 
it has no time to tire us ; the freshness 
and savour of it remain upon our pal- 
ate ; and we appreciate it to the full, 
perhaps indeed beyond the full. But 
when the thing is administered in larger 
and ever larger doses the intensity of 
the flavour palls and the absence of 
anything else, besides and behind the 
flavour, begins to tell. Yet at his 
very best, and taken in not too large 
quantities, Landor is the equal of all 
but the greatest, perhaps of the great- 
est themselves. And if, according to 
a natural but rather foolish fashion, 
we feel at any time inclined to regret 
that he lived so long and had so much 
time to accumulate indifferent as well 
as good work, let us remember on the 
other hand that his best work is scat- 
tered over .almost every period of his 
life, except the very last and the very 
first, and that the best of it is of a 
kind worth wading through volumes of 
inferior work to secure. The true 
critical question with every writer is, 
“Could we spare him! Could we 
do without him?” Most assuredly, if 
we tried to do without Landor, we 
should lose something with which no 
one else could supply us. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
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A HUMANE POOR-LAW. 


Ty no country in Europe is the study 
of Political Economy more systemati- 
cally neglected, or are the principles 
of that science more ruthlessly set at 
nought, than in Austria. In the 
Reichsrath, when the Budget is under 
discussion, there is quite a medieval 
ring about some of the speeches ; and 
men gravely propound economic here- 
sies which would have been scouted as 
obsolete in England a century ago. 
Yet although the Austrians ignore 
scientific methods, scoff at theories, 
and regard Malthusian prophecies as a 
joke, none the less they have suc- 
ceeded where we have failed ; for they 
have solved, successfully too on the 
whole, many of the problems which 
are still puzzling the brains of our 
social and economic reformers. 

A strange anomaly surely, but it is 
one of the peculiarities of the Eastern 
Empire never to be able to keep quite 
abreast, as it were, with the other na- 
tions of Europe; it is always either lag- 
ging hopelessly behind its neighbours, 
or is far in advance of them. Its finan- 
cial system, and its system for the relief 
of the poor, are both in their way glar- 
ing anachronisms: the former is a 
relic of the selfish barbarism of the 
Dark Ages; while the latter is, in 
many respects, a model of that dis- 
criminating generosity which, as some 
believe, will be the characteristic note 
of the future. Austria on the one 
hand sacrifices her peasants to her 
landowners : she taxes the food of the 
needy for the benefit of the rich ; but, 
on the other, she provides for her poor 
at once more wisely and more hu- 
manely than any other nation. She 
has established in her capital at least 
a system by which, distinguishing be- 
tween sturdy beggars, confirmed idlers, 
and men whom temporary misfortune 
has reduced to want, she can mete out 


to each of them the treatment they 
merit. She has done more; she has 
found an answer also to that most 
difficult and pressing of questions :— 
what can be done for the aged poor ? 
There were no Poor-Laws in Austria 
until the year 1781, when the Emperor 
Joseph II. caused the regulations to 
be enacted which bear his name, and 
which were formed in accordance with 
his instructions. By this law, each 
town or district was obliged to provide 
food and shelter for the temporarily 
destitute among its population; to 
take charge of the invalids, cripples 
and idiots, among the poor ; and ina 
special way to secure the comfort of 
the aged. In many places poorhouses 
(Armeninstitute) were erected to enable 
the authorities to carry out the pro- 
visions of the new law; in others a 
sort of billeting-out arrangement was 
made by which the more wealthy in- 
habitants agreed to receive into their 
houses one or more paupers, for a 
length of time proportionate to the 
amount of the rate they would other- 
wise have had to pay. The peculiarity 
of this system is the force with which 
it insists that the very end and aim 
of the existence of the clergy is to take 
care of the poor. The rich laity must 
give their money to their destitute 
neighbours ; but the clergy must give 
their time, their thought, their energy. 
It is notable that in the districts 
(Salzburg, for example) where the 
priests took to heart the Emperor’s 
admonition, and devoted themselves 
earnestly to the service of the poor, 
the Church even to-day retains all its 
old influence and popularity. Un- 
fortunately by no means all these 
clerical guardians proved themselves 
equal to the responsibility of their 
position ; and, as time passed, it was 
found necessary to make many altera- 
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tions in the law of 1781. The broad 
principle of the system it established, 
however, that each town or commune 
should be held responsible for its own 
population, still remains the basis of 
all Poor-Law regulations in Austria. 
The imperial exchequer is under no 
obligation to contribute anything to 
the support of the poor ; although, in 
case of unusual distress, it may make 
a grant to any particular district, or 
it may give, or lend, money for a 
specified purpose, such as building re- 
formatories or hospitals. Many of 
the provinces and large towns have, 
during the last few years, framed for 
themselves special regulations suited 
to the peculiar requirements of their 
inhabitants. Thus, instead of one 
uniform system, there are now several 
in the empire, some of which differ 
widely from others. The system in 
force in Vienna, although in some re- 
spects inferior perhaps to that in 
Prague, is for English people decidedly 
the most interesting. 

In Vienna, the municipal authorities 
are primarily responsible for the wel- 
fare of all the inhabitants of the 
city ; with regard to the poor, how- 
ever, they delegate their duties to a 
regularly constituted Department. 
This Department administers all 
the municipal charities, and has 
under its control upward of a 
hundred beneficent institutions of 
one sort or another. It consists, in 
addition to certain paid officials, of 
five hundred and thirty-seven Guard- 
ians of the Poor who are elected by 
the rate-payers ; and of two hundred 
and thirty-three Waisenvéiter and fifty- 
four Waisenmiitter. These latter, the 
fathers and mothers of the orphans, as 
they are called, are appointed by the 
Burgomaster for the special purpose of 
watching over the young. The De- 
partment is the central authority to 
which all questions relating to the poor 
of ‘the city as a whole must be re- 
ferred ; but each of the nineteen dis- 
tricts, into which Vienna with its 
suburbs is divided, has a Board of 
Guardians of its own for the regula- 
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tion of district or parochial affairs. 
The members of this Board are elected 
by the rate-payers, and they occupy 
a most important position, for the 
success or failure of the whole relief- 
system depends, in a great measure, 
upon the way they discharge their 
duties. 

The most distinctive feature of the 
Vienna Poor-Law is its clear line of 
demarcation between the three classes, 
—the young, the able-bodied, and the 
aged or feeble—into which the pauper 
population is divided. By our rough 
and ready method, the three classes 
are as often as not clubbed together 
in one building, and subjected in many 
respects to the same treatment. In 
Vienna, however, different views pre- 
vail both as to expediency and hu- 
manity. No child is there, in any 
circumstances, sent to a workhouse. 
If it have neither parents, nor other 
relatives who can provide for it, it is 
adopted by the town, and placed under 
the care of a Waisenmiitter, if it be a 
girl, or of a Waisenvdter if a boy. 
Now there is a very strong feeling in 
Austria with regard to the duties of 
these guardians of the orphans. To 
ensure as much as possible a personal 
sentiment between them and their 
charges, no one guardian may adopt 
more than five children. For the 
welfare of these five, however, he is 
personally responsible. He must visit 
them, see that they are kindly treated, 
that they are properly fed, clothed, 
and taught ; and that they are being 
fitted, so far as in them lies, to make 
their own way in the world, and to 
become worthy citizens. In the year 
1889 the town of Vienna had under 
its care nearly seven thousand child- 
ren, of whom six hundred and twenty- 
five were in the municipal orphanages, 
twelve hundred and thirty-five in 
other orphanages, while the rest were 
boarded out either with their own rela- 
tives, or in the families of workmen 
living in the country. The custom is 
to board the children, while they are 
very young, in families ; and to trans- 
fer them into the orphanages when 
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the time comes for more careful train- 
ing and supervision than it is possible 
to secure for them while they are 
scattered about the country side. A 
child in an orphanage costs 79.96 
kreuzer (about 1s. 3d.) a day, a signifi- 
cant fact, considering that in the 
workhouse a man costs only 50.13 
kreuzer. Eight florins a month is 
paid for each of the infants who are 
boarded out. 

Considerable trouble is taken to 
prevent any stigma being attached to 
these children on account of their 
destitute condition. They are neither 
called paupers, nor are they regarded 
in the light of paupers. Many of 
them attend the national schools 
(Volksschule), where they mix with 
their companions upon terms of the 
most perfect equality. In these 
schools they are supplied with books 
free of charge: special scholarships 
are offered for their competition ; and 
any child who shows signs of unusual 
talent is given the opportunity of 
cultivating it. The University, even, 
is in full sympathy with public opinion 
upon this point; and in its statute- 
book there stands a decree admitting 
the sons of pauper parents to all 
lectures and examinations without the 
payment of any fees. Scholarships 
and lectures are, however, only for 
the very special cases, for the city has 
no intention of training students ; 
what it aims at, rather, is making its 
protégés sober, industrious working 
men and women. The boys are care- 
fully taught some handicraft, while 
the girls are prepared for domestic 
service, laundry-work, or any suitable 
calling for which they may manifest 
an aptitude. In London it is a saying, 
that the child who is born in a work- 
house always returns there to die. 
In Vienna it isa rare thing to find in a 
charitable institution a man or woman 
who has been brought up at the public 
expense. This is a strong proof that 
the policy the town pursues with 
regard to its pauper children, though 
much more generous than ours, is in 
the end more economical. 


The District Guardians stand in 
much the same relation to the men 
and women of the pauper class, as the 
Waisenvdter and Waisenmiitter do to 
the children. They are the general 
fathers of the poor (Armenvdter), to 
whom the destitute have the right to 
apply for advice and help. In Vienna 
the Elberfeld rule, that there must 
be a separate guardian for each four 
families, is not adhered to, as it is 
found impossible to secure the services 


of the fifteen thousand honorary 
officials that arrangement would 
necessitate. As a rule, a Guardian 


has one street or small district under 
his care, and with this he is expected 
to keep closely in touch. To do his 
duty he must be personally acquainted 
with every individual living there, so 
that he can at once decide how any 
case of destitution is best to be met. 
He has at his disposal a certain sum 
of money for the relief of distress of 
a temporary nature; but he must 
refer all doubtful cases, or cases of 
people requiring help for any length- 
ened period, to the officials of the 
public institutions, to whom he must 
supply all information with regard to 
his own district. 

The administrators of the Poor-Law 
in Vienna, far from regarding all the 
able-bodied men and women who apply 
for relief as being on the same level, 
take infinite trouble to adjust the 
treatment to the merits of each in- 
dividual case. Any one between 
eighteen and sixty, who is in a state 
of destitution, can claim admittance 
to an asyl,a place corresponding to 
our casual ward, though managed on 
a very different principle. These 
asyls ave, in reality, workmen’s board- 
ing-houses, where a bath, supper, bed, 
and breakfast, are supplied free of 
charge. They are the greatest boon 
to industrious working men, whom 
illness, or some sudden misfortune, 
has reduced to went, for they afford 
them a shelter at night after a day 
spent in a fruitless search for work. 
As the asyls are only designed to help 
to tide over some temporary mis- 
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fortune, no one, save in very unusual 
circumstances, is allowed to remain 
there long, and special precautions 
are taken to prevent the professional 
idler using them asa resort. At the 
end of a few days, unless a man has 
found work, or has given undoubted 
proof that he is in a fair way to find 
it, he is moved on to the workhouse. 
In all Vienna there is only one 
workhouse, and during the year 1889 
the number of its inmates averaged one 
hundred and sixty-six. The smallness 
of the number is the more remarkable 
when we consider that this workhouse 
is by no means an uncomfortable re- 
treat ; the food there is good, and the 
rooms are comfortable. All who are 
there must do a certain portion of 
work in return for the food, shelter, 
and clothes they receive ; but, when 
once their work is done, they are 
allowed an amount of freedom that 
would make the very hair of our 
English Bumbles to stand on end. 
Beyond certain necessary rules with 
regard to punctuality and order, no 
special discipline is enforced, and there 
are none of those petty restrictions 
which render the lives of our English 
paupers so intolerable. In Vienna the 
people laugh and talk as they work in 
the most cheery fashion, and they 
seem to be on quite friendly terms 
with the officials. On Sundays and 
high holidays they do no work at all, 
and on one day in the week they are 
always free that they may go out to 
search for employment. For the first 
lesson a man is taught when he ar- 
rives in the workhouse is, that he is 
not come there to stay. He is a 
visitor, not a resident ; and the authori- 
ties are on the alert to guard against 
his visit being too prolonged. There 
is no hardship in this arrangement, 
for it must not be forgotten that, as 
the old and feeble are never admitted, 
the men and women in the workhouse 
all belong to the able-bodied class. 
They must work, therefore ; and every 
effort is made to put them in the way 
of finding work for themselves, the 
officials heing in constant communi- 
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cation with the chief employers of 
labour, and keeping a register of the 
workshops where additional hands are 
required. A weeding-out process is 
always going on in the workhouse, 
for sturdy beggars and idlers meet 
with no toleration there. If a man 
attempts to shirk his work, shows signs 
of insubordination, or seems inclined 
to look upon the house as his per- 
manent home, he is promptly drafted 
off to a zwangarbeithaus, a forced 
labour-colony, where the sternest 
prison discipline prevails, and where 
the order of the day is that he who 
will not work shall not eat. There 
he must remain until he has learned 
that, in this our day, there is no room 
for idlers in the world. No disgrace 
is attached to a man for going to an 
asyl or a workhouse ; but to go toa 
swangarbeithaus is, in public esti- 
mation, the same thing as going to 
prison. It is only the worst, the irre- 
deemable class, that is sent there ; but 
the mere fact of there being such a 
place, to which the utterly worthless 
can be sent, has a wonderful effect. in 
lessening the difficulty of maintaining 
order in the workhouse. The average 
cost per head in the Vienna workhouse 
is 50.13 kreuzer a day. 

It is, however, when we come to 
consider the treatment of the aged 
poor that the contrast is most startling 
between the English and the Austrian 
systems of relief. Ever since 1781 it 
has been recognised in Austria that 
no matter how careful, how industrious 
the members of the working classes 
may be, it is practically impossible 
for any, except the best paid of them, 
to save money enough to provide for 
old age. Thus the great majority of 
labouring men and women when they 
are too old to work, must neces- 
sarily either starve or be fed at the 
expense of others. A deplorable 
state of things, in truth, but one 
which has to be faced. The Emperor 
Joseph II. faced it in a characteristic- 
ally bold fashion. He decided that 


at sixty a man should have the right 
his native town, or 


to claim from 
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commune, a pension equal to one-third 
of the average daily wage he had 
received during his working years. 
This pension was to be regarded in 
exactly the same light as a soldier's 
pension, not as a charity, but as the 
reward for past services. This is still 
the guiding principle of the Austrian 
Poor-Law, for although its legislators 
have often disagreed on the amount of 
the pension, all recognised the right 
of the old and feeble to be supported 
by the young and vigorous. There is 
now, however, a growing sentiment 
in favour of such changes being made 
in the economic arrangements of the 
country, as would enable workmen to 
provide for themselves against illness 
and old age; but that is a thing for 
the future, and it is with the present 
we have to deal, 

In 1889 there were sixteen thousand 
six hundred persons receiving from 
the city of Vienna pensions varying 
in amount from two to six florins a 
month. Many of these persons had 
also assigned to them rooms in alms- 
houses, or other institutions, where 
they were provided with coal and can- 
dles, or at least heat and light in one 
form or another. There were also 
thirteen hundred and twenty-two per- 
sons living at the public expense in 
the regular Armeninstitute, and three 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-one 
in other charitable, institutions (Versor- 
gungshduser). Thus, exclusive of child- 
ren, patients in hospitals, and men 
and women temporarily out of work, 
the town was helping to support up- 
wards of twenty-one thousand persons, 
all aged or feeble. In this number 
there are included neither citizens nor 
the widows, sons, or daughters of citi- 
zens. These form a class apart, and are 
never relieved at the public expense ; 
for the Town Council (Biirgerstand) 
has at its disposal an income of some 
800,000 florins a year wherewith to 
provide for its destitute members. It 
has also a Versorgungshaus, a hospital, 
and a number of almshouses reserved 
exclusively for their use. 

These Versorgungshduser are an in- 


stitution peculiar to Austria. They 
are large fine houses standing, many 
of them, in pleasant gardens, and are 
set apart for the use of the aged poor, 
who are taught to regard them as 
their own peculiar possession, the 
homes, in fact, where they have a 
right to be. Vienna possesses five 
of them, one in the town itself, and 
the others in the suburbs, at Leising, 
Mauerbach, St.Andrii, and Ybbs. Any 
regular inhabitant may claim admit- 
tance to them at the age of sixty, or 
before if decrepit, always providing 
that he be really destitute and of good 
character. In case of there being 
more applications for admission than 
there are vacancies, the applicants 
are either provided with pensions, or 
sent to an Armeninstitute, until they 
can be received. The houses are 
divided into two parts, the women 
living in the one, and the men in the 
other. The long corridors, however, 
the hall, the dining-room, and the 
gardens are equally open to the two, 
an arrangement that admits of hus- 
bands and wives passing the greater 
part of the day together. They are 
also at perfect liberty to walk together 
every day, if they choose ; and once a 
week may spend a whole day with 
their relatives and friends outside. 
Visitors, too, are freely admitted ; and 
in an afternoon, when the old people 
sit in the garden smoking and knitting, 
there is quite a pleasant convivial air 
about the place, for young men 
drop in, when their work is done, to 
chat, and young women come in search 
of advice on the management of their 
babies. In London, pauper parents are 
shunned as if they were lepers, but in 
Vienna there is no such feeling ; on the 
contrary, a visit to a Versorgungshaus 
is regarded as a pleasure. And most 
visitors take with them little offerings, 
dainties, coffee, and warm wraps for 
the old women; cigars, and chance 
kreuzer for the old men; for as sons 
and daughters know that what they 
give goes directly to increase the 
comfort of their parents, and not, as 
with us, to swell the workhouse 
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treasury, they give generously and 
cheerfully. Not so very long ago, in 
a Yorkshire workhouse, a poor old 
man of eighty-two was treated as a 
criminal for having in his possession 
£3 10s. 6d., a sum he had managed to 
earn, in the course of twenty years, 
by doing little services outside. The 
money was promptly confiscated for 
the benefit of the rate-payers, the 
guardians holding it to be a piece of 
unqualified audacity on the part of a 
pauper to own anything. Such a 
course of action would be impossible 
in Vienna, for there the people who 
enter Versorgungshduser forfeit none 
of their rights as men. 

Not only is the comfort of these 
pensioners studied, but even their pre- 
judices. The town provides them with 
a uniform, but each one of them may 
decide for himself whether or not he 
will use it. So long as his own clothes 
are whole and clean, he is at liberty to 
wear them. The same consideration 
is shown with regard to their rooms, 
The inmates must keep them neat, but 
they may embellish them as much as 
they like with their own property. 
This is a source of intense delight to 
the old people, some of whom contrive, 
by means of quaint little ornaments 
on the walls and bright flowers on the 
window-sills, to give their little rooms 
a veritable air of home. When our 
own poor enter the Union, one of the 
bitterest pangs they suffer is often 
caused by their being forced to give 
up their most cherished little posses- 
sions. 

Some of the old men doa little work 
in the garden, while the women help 
in the house ; but these duties are of 
the least laborious kind, and are never 
even asked for from any but the com- 
paratively strong. 

In some of these Versorgungshduser, 
a successful experiment has been lately 
made with regard to feeding the in- 
mates. Instead of providing them 
with food, a restaurant is attached to 
the building, where they buy it them- 
selves. This restaurant is under the 
direct supervision of the doctor of the in- 
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stitution, and a committee of the guard- 
ians, two of whom are always present 
when the dinners are being served, 
to watch over the quantity and the 
quality of the provisions. It is open 
the whole day through, and all meals 
are taken there, excepting in case of 
illness, when the inmates are served in 
their own rooms. Each pensioner re- 
ceives thirty-eight kreuzer a day, which 
he may spend exactly as he chooses, or 
not spend at all, if he prefers it ; if 
he applies his money to an improper 
purpose, however, the guardians have 
the right to interfere. The old people 
choose their own dishes, of which 
there is always a considerable variety ; 
the food is thoroughly wholesome and 
well-cooked, and the price at which 
it is offered is marvellous. A slice 
of beef, for instance, is sold for a 
penny, a plate of soup, a portion of 
pudding, or a glass of beer, for a 
halfpenny. For threepence a com- 
fortable dinner can be bought, and 
yet the restaurant is self-supporting. 
Such is the result achieved by careful 
marketing and skilful cooking. In 
the restaurant, as in every other de- 
partment of these Versorgungshduser, it 
is not by a lavish expenditure of money 
that the comfort of the pensioners has 
been secured, but by infinite care, 
thought, and attention to details. 
Compared with the aged paupers of 
London, the Viennese lead quite luxuri- 
ous lives ; yet they cost their town per 
head not very much more than ours 
do. In the year 1889, the expenses in 
connection with the Versorgungshduser 
averaged 52.87 kreuzer a day for each 
inmate. In England, although the 
average cost of a pauper is a fraction 
under sevenpence a day, the old people 
cost considerably more. 

The arrangements for the admission 
of patients into the hospitals in Vienna 
differ widely from those in force in 
London. There all the public hospitals 
are under the direct supervision of the 
State. No letters of recommendation 


are ever required. All sick persons, 
without distinction, are received in the 
general public hospitals who can show 
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a medical certificate for admission, or 
who may on presenting themselves be 
pronounced fit subjects fortreatment by 
the hospital physician. All applicants 
are at once examined, and thus prompt 
attention, in cases of necessity, is as- 
sured. For every patient under treat- 
ment the treasurer receives a certain 
daily sum, paid by the relatives of the 
patient, if they are in a position to do 
so ; if not, by the Poor-Law Guardians 
of the district to which he belongs. 
The city of Vienna pays, in the first 
instance, for all the poor treated in its 
public hospitals, but receives com- 
pensation later for those who are not 
its own citizens. Ifa man belonging 
to Prague, for instance, is received into 
a hospital in Vienna, the authorities 
at Prague must refund to Vienna what- 
ever money that city has spent on his 
behalf. This regulation applies to all 
relief given to strangers. In the year 
1889, Vienna claimed from various 
communes upwards of two hundred 
thousand florins for the relief given in 
hospitals and other municipal institu- 
tions to their poor. 

Owing to the peculiar arrangements 
of the Austrian Exchequer, it is im- 
possible to obtain any certain statistics 
of the relief of the poor in Vienna. 
The money is not raised by any one 
tax, but is derived from innumerable 
different sources, all of which vary 
from year to year in the amount 
they yield. It is only when these 
funds are exhausted, that the authori- 
ties have recourse to the rates. Even 
then no special rate is levied, the 
amount required being taken from the 
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sum devoted to general expenses. 
Roughly speaking, the city spends 
annually six and a half millions of 
florins for the benefit of the aged and 
the destitute, exclusive of the cost of 
the orphanages and hospitals. Of 
this sum, only a little more than one 
million usually falls upon the rates. 

The Viennese Poor-Law is by no 
means an ideal system; no one can 
watch the working of it and remain 
unconscious of its defects. It works 
too much for the poor, not enough 
through the poor; and it places too 
much power in the hands of irre- 
sponsible persons, always a dangerous 
expedient. If all Guardians of the 
Poor were keenly alive to the duties 
of their position, it would be impos- 
sible for an impostor to escape detec- 
tion, or for a deserving man or woman 
to suffer want. But they are as other 
honorary officials, apt to do their 
work by fits and starts, or not to do it 
at all. Itis owing to their negligence 
in administering the law, rather than 
to any radical defect in the law itself, 
that fraud still flourishes in Vienna, 
and honest poverty sometimes goes 
unrelieved. Such as the system is, 
however, in many respects it is better 
than ours; and by studying it, our 
English reformers might learn many 
a much-needed lesson : how to preserve 
little children from the taint of pau- 
perism for one ; and for another, how 
to introduce some touch of brightness 
into the lives of our aged deserving 
poor. 


E. 8. 
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DEATH AND THE PLAYER. 


I watcHeD the players playing on their stage ; 
An old delightful comedy was theirs, 

The very picture of a gallant age, 
Full of majestic airs. 


Wit, virtuoso, captain, stately lord,— 
Each played his part with smooth Augustan grace ; 
And, gray and curled, th’ Olympian perruques soared 
O’er each fine oval face. 


Anon, young Celia, poised on high red heels, 
Advanced with Chloe, the discreet soubrette : 
Her laughter rings abroad in silver peals ; 
Her courtiers fawn and fret. 


One was a whiskered son of awful Mars ; 
And one, the favourite, a thing of spleen, 
Whose pasquil jests, a stream of falling stars, 

Illumined all the scene. 


They trod a minuet, and evermore, 
Betwixt the curtseying lady and her thrall, 
A masked and shrouded dancer kept the floor, 
Unnoted by them all. 


Alas, poor player, that was Death’s dance indeed ! 
The curtain fell; the masker’s fleshless hand 

Compelled thee to his chariot, which with speed 
Rolled home to his own land. 


And now with cheeks and eyelids that confess 
Grim stains of the last midnight’s gay disguise, 

Th’ ingenious haggard actors swiftly press 
Where their dead brother lies. 


How strange a graveside—oh, how strange a scene! 
The player’s double life in such eclipse ! 

What a morality would this have been 
On those once mocking lips! 


But they are dumb, and there’s scarce time for tears. 
Back to the town! They’re clamouring for our plays. 
‘Tis good that arch-comedian Death appears 


But once in many days ! 


























TWO WOMEN. 


(A TALE OF MODERN SOCIETY.) 


Lapy Ormesby was a much admired 
personage in a society which did not 
easily admire. She had devoted 
several energetic years to the business 
of deserving admiration and securing 
it. Fortune assisted her ambition ; 
for she was a beauty of a pronounced 
type, the wife of a rich husband, 
enjoyed a social position which placed 
London at her command, was a con- 
noisseur in the recondite science of 
dress, and an accomplished mistress of 
the art of polite conversation. Mrs. 
Cressingham, whose foible it was to 
entertain smart people, had been de- 
lighted to get her as the bright par- 
ticular star of her house-party ; and 
was none the less delighted because 
Lord Ormesby had gone on a sporting 
expedition to Montana, and it was 
thus possible to have the charming 
wife without thedull and ill-conditioned 
husband. No oneliked Lord Ormesby, 
his wife the least of all. No one of 
Mrs. Cressingham’s. party grudged 
him to the bears and bisons of Mon- 
tana. 

Celestial bodies of Lady Ormesby’s 
brilliant order are generally attended 
by satellites, and Lady Ormesby had 
several. Some law of social physics 
decreed that in the sphere which she 
illuminated Major Gore should also 
revolve ; drawn into proximity by her 
attraction, moving in obedient sym- 
pathy with her movements, and faintly 
reflecting a portion of her glory. 
Scandal whispered no malevolent sug- 
gestion, for the relations of the two, 
whatever else they were, were never 
scandalous. Both parties knew the 
laws of propriety and obeyed them. 
Lady Ormesby was, by universal con- 
sent, immaculate. Inthe days of her 
girlhood Major Gore had been her 


lover, an impossible boyish love. 
Constance Grey had smiled upon him 
till the appearance of Lord Ormesby 
upon the horizon had eclipsed the 
lesser luminary. He was a chance 
no girl, with a due sense of the 
fitness of things, could afford to throw 
away; and the judicious beauty, ap- 
preciating the position, had accepted 
her fate. It had proved a hard one. 
Ormesby more than realised the fears 
of his friends, the predictions of his 
enemies, and the apprehensions of 
Miss Grey. Constance found herself 
mated toa boor and a profligate, whose 
devotion had waned with the trans- 
ient charm of novelty, and whose 
indifference presently warmed into 
dislike. Major Gore had accepted the 
part of confidential friend and admirer 
of a neglected and outraged wife. He 
played his part discreetly, honourably, 
and well. Society had recognised the 
fact that no harm was intended, and 
that, meanwhile, Major Gore was a 
convenience and a comfort to Lady 
Ormesby, and Lady Ormesby a source 
of substantial satisfaction to Major 
Gore. They often met. The only 
recipe, experience has shown, for 
successful parties is to assemble those 
whose tastes, habits, and temperaments 
are congenial, Hence it resulted that 
Major Gore and Lady Ormesby fre- 
quented the same society, and often- 
times found themselves guests beneath 
the same hospitable roof. He was 
devoted, assiduous, constant. One of 
the things with which Lady Ormesby’s 
conscience reproached her, whenever it 
was allowed to exercise the uncomfort- 
able function of reproach, was her 
inability to take him as seriously as 
his devotion and constancy deserved. 
“See what comes of being a Prim- 
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rose dame!” Mrs. Cressingham had 
said, as the party was rising from 
the breakfast table. “I am officially 
bound to be at the Denham gathering 
this afternoon and to bring a party. 
My husband is to make a speech. We 
are to dance, drink tea, make ourselves 
agreeable all round, and generally go 
in for the new Conservatism—the 
democratic. It is a terrible business ; 
I want to take everybody. Whom 
can I persuade to endure a long drive 
and a short martyrdom for the sake of 
the Cause ?” 

“A pleasant martyrdom!” cried 
Mrs. Ambrose, always the soul of good 
nature. “I like a drive, I adore prim- 
roses, I don’t mind tea and speeches 
ina tent, and I am a fervent elec- 
tioneer. I should not care how many 
butchers I kissed if I could get my 
husband a vote from each of them.” 

“Happy butchers!” murmured 
Florian, whose last batch of sonnets 
(The Philtre) had just achieved a 
perilous reputation and secured him a 
moment’s place in society. “ Why 
has not some one invented a franchise 
for unappreciated genius, and given 
us poor poets a chance? No one ever 
wants to make such delightful bargains 
with ws. However, kissed or unkissed, 
I will follow Mrs. Ambrose’s example. 
Mrs. Cressingham, please count on me.” 

‘And on me,’’ cried Count Moult, 
a diplomatic dandy, arbiter of clubs, 
coteries, and afternoon teas. “I am 
immensely interested in Hodge, his 
three acres, his cow, and his political 
conscience. It is so curious to guess 
what will happen when a great empire 
entrusts its fortunes to the wisdom of 
its peasants, and so interesting to 
watch Hodge's political education. I 
will certainly come.” 

* And I, too,” cried Miss Jukes, the 
last fashionable importation from 
Chicago, “if Count Moult will let me 
drive with him and go on telling me 
about society. I want to complete 
my education.” 

,” 


“Your education!” cried Florian. 


* You young ladies are too well edu- 
cated ; you know too much, more than 
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the Count can teach you. It was our 
first mother’s fatal inquisitiveness 
about the tree of knowledge that 
brought mankind to grief. What can 
you want to know more than you 
already do?” 

‘““Well,” said Miss Jukes, “for one 
thing I want to understand Zhe 
Philtre. At present half its allusions 
are a mystery.” 

“Florian’s _philtre! murmured 
Lady Ormesby to her neighbour. 
** He should spe!l it with an ‘f,’ and 
pass his verses through it. At pres- 
ent they are not a beverage for young 
ladies, not even American ones.”’ 

“The modern virgin,’’ said Florian, 
who was a misogynist, and had a par- 
ticular dislike for Miss Jukes, and 
did not care how rude he was to her, 
“will have her loins girt and her 
lights,—the lights of modern science 
—burning, too brightly for faith, 


which loves a pious chiaroscuro. And 
what is a woman without faith? The 


girl of the period is too tremendously 
wide awake.” 

“Ts that polite speech,” asked Miss 
Jukes, who had a number of lovely 
dresses from Worth, and piqued herself 
on her figure, “ intended as a satire on 
our dress? I could forgive an attack 
on our religion,—but our dress—Mr. 
Florian, spare us!” 

“Mr. Florian,” said the Count, “ is 
unsparing where woman is concerned. 
He has suffered, no doubt, at her hands 
—the necessary training for a poet. 
The philtre does not always work.” 

Great were the lamentations when it 
became known at luncheon that Lady 
Ormesby had a headache, had retreated 
to her room, and was far too poorly to 
attempt the afternoon’s expedition. 
“Thank you,” she had said with de- 
cision, in reply to Mrs, Cressingham, 
who stood expostulating by her sofa, 
“T should have enjoyed it of all 
things; but you see that it is out of 
the question. My neuralgic attacks 
leave me a perfect wreck. I am unfit 
for everything but an afternoon of 
solitude. It is my only chance of 
being able to appear this evening.” 
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“Then I must not try to persuade 
you,” said her hostess ; “ but we shall 
all deplore you. How are we to get 
through the afternoon?” 

“ Fortune will befriend you and the 
Primroses, I am confident,” said the 
invalid, evidently not to be shaken in 
her purpose. “If other things fail, 
you can get Miss Jukes to whistle to 
you ; she does it Civinely, and such de- 
lightfully vulgar tunes. The butchers 
will like it before Mrs. Ambrose begins 
kissing them. I wish I could be there.” 

Mrs. Cressingham accepted the in- 
evitable. It is the prerogative of 
beauty to have headaches when it 
likes, and it was clear that Lady 
Ormesby had no intention of being 
convalescent till dinner-time. Her 
absence was a general disappointment. 
Florian, like a philosopher, consoled 
himself with Mrs. Ambrose; Count 
Moult, too well bred to betray that 
the expedition had lost its charm, 
resigned himself to the society and the 
education of Miss Jukes. “I am 
looking forward to our drive,” he 
told her. ‘When we are tired of 
talking, you must whistle to me. 
Why do so few women whistle? It 
is one of their most charming gifts ; 
why leave it to the thrushes and 
nightingales ¢”’ 

Lady Ormesby’s headache was not 
entirely fictitious. She was, in truth, 
in no condition to make an effort to 
be agreeable to people about whom 
she did not care, and dazzle a crowd 
of nobodies. There would be, it was 
certain, nobody at the Primrose Féte - 
nobody at any rate by whom she 
cared to be admired. It would, at 
the best of times, have been a heroic 
sacrifice to attend such a party, and 
Lady Ormesby felt to-day more than 
usually unheroical, less than ever in- 
clined to be sacrificed by others or to 
sacrifice herself. It would be profane 
to say that she was cross; it may be 
admitted, however, that circumstances 
had not tended in the direction of 
good humour. However low one may 
prize an admirer’s homage, it is ruftling 
to feminine equanimity to find it sud- 
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denly withheld. Major Gore, for the 
first time in history, had been found 
wanting in devotion. It had been 
tacitly agreed between all parties to 
the arrangement that his visit to the 
Cressinghams should synchronise 
with Lady Ormesby’s. At the last 
moment he had written to beg off, 
pleading a regimental polo-match as 
his excuse. He was bound, as a polo- 
player of experience, to support his 
regiment in the combat, to aid it in 
defeat, to lead it to glory: the precise 
date was beyond his control; but he 
begged to be allowed to come as soon 
as the decision of the contest should 
set him at liberty. Lady Ormesby’s 
fine ear detected a note of disloyalty. 
A polo-match! excellent excuse for 
the man who wants to be excused ; 
but it is a pretext of indifference that 
no one, who really wished to surmount 
so inconsiderable an obstacle, would 
dare to offer. To break an engage- 
ment, to plead such an excuse for the 
breach, was to add insult to injury. 
The sprete injuria forme began to 
rankle ; Lady Ormesby felt aggrieved, 
and, little accustomed to grievances, 
had written as angry and petulant a 
letter as the occasion justified and 
indignation prompted. Major Gore 
had replied in submissive and repent- 
ant strains; but was his penitence 
sincere? Lady Ormesby’s heart mis- 
gave her. She assured herself that 
she did not care; but such assurances 
do not produce the indifference which 
they are meant to emphasise. She 
felt, at any rate, extremely inquisitive 
as to how her wavering admirer would 
behave. Would he lapse, despite her 
efforts to retain him, into positive 
faithlessness ? Would this long-suffer- 
ing slave rebel? The idea was humili- 
ating ; but the question had now to be 
answered. He had written that the 
match had been arranged, and that he 
fully hoped to arrive that afternoon. 
Lady Ormesby was ashamed to admit 
to herself with how keen an anxiety 
she awaited the decision of her doubts ; 
she had determined to await it in 
solitude. 
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But solitude is an unhealthy atmo- 
sphere for reigning beauty,—too clear, 
too bracing, too free from the agreeable 
incense which soothes and enervates. 
One must be young and innocent to 
breathe it with impunity. Lady 
Ormesby, at any rate, as in the course 
of the afternoon she descended to Mrs. 
Cressingham’s boudoir to await the 
brougham which was to bring Major 
Gore from the station, found herself 
in the depths of low spirits. What 
does the first defection mean? Is it 
the knell of departing glory, the 
beginning of the end, the signal which 
others will be ready to notice and 
obey? Was she losing her charm, 
when this man, so often, so easily 
fascinated, defied her fascination ? 
Was her beauty on the wane? Was 
the world getting tired of the beauti- 
ful, the brilliant Constance Ormesby ? 
Appalling thought! She stood before 
the mirror, and read, in her worn 
brow and pale cheeks, the unmistak- 
able results of a life of excitement, of 
overwrought nerves, of overtaxed en- 
ergies, of weeks which had been one 
long round of toilsome pleasure. Was 
such pleasure worth the toil it cost? 
Was the ambition of being a brilliant 
woman, admired, courted, flattered, a 
rational ambition, or the dream of an 
idiot ? Had she thrown away the real 
prize of existence to gratify an idle 
vanity, a passing whim?! Had not 
Ormesby with his peerage and his 
millions been dear at the money ? 

Her meditations were cut short, for 
the brougham was driving up the 
avenue, and in a few moments she 
would be confronted with the one man 
who had ever really loved her, whom 
she had ever felt disposed to love. She 
was unnerved, excited, her heart was 
beating when the door opened. It 
beat still quicker when there appeared, 
not the man she was expecting and 
hoping for, but the last woman in 
Europe whom she wished to meet. 

* Flora Davenant!” she exclaimed, 
as the intruder, a beautiful young 
woman, stood in the doorway, the per- 
sonification of surprise, hesitating 
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whether to advance or retire, and too 
startled to do anything but ejaculate, 
** Lady Ormesby !” 

“An unexpected pleasure!”’ said 
Lady Ormesby, raising herself from her 
recumbent attitude on the sofa, and 
already mistress of the situation. 
“ What would life be without its pleas- 
ant surprises ?”’ 

“Forgive me for disturbing you,” 
said the new comer, ‘‘I had no idea 
that you were here. They told me 
that everybody had gone to Denham. 
I arrived by an earlier train than I 
had hoped to catch, and luckily found 
a brougham waiting at the station. I 
was in search of a novel to help me 
through a solitary afternoon. Ex- 
perience has taught me that this is a 
likely hunting-ground. But how come 
you not to be Primrose-Daming at 
Denham ?” 

“TI begged off,” said Lady Ormesby. 
“JT am not well to-day,—one of my 
horrid headaches. Besides, I hate long 
drives and Primrose Fétes. They are a 
tax on good spirits, and I have none to 
spare. I was passing a melancholy 
afternoon ; kind Providence sent you 
to amuse me.” 

* Amuse you!” said Mrs. Davenant, 
‘amuse the soul of gaiety! No; but 
I will stay, if you will let me, to be 
amused,” 

* At any rate,” said Lady Ormesby, 
*“we will have some tea, if you do not 
mind ringing the bell, and you shall 
tell me your news. You come from 
Old Towers (don’t you?), and are, no 
doubt, the happy possessor of a world 
of gossip. Here we have none; pity 
our destitution and share your trea- 
sures.” 

Flora Davenant and Lady Ormesby 
had been friends as girls, rivals, and at 
last enemies, as women. Flora was 
by several years the younger, and had 
adored her friend with all the generous 
hero-worship of youth eager for an 
object of adoration. Constance Grey 


was in the full swing of her first 
triumphs and seemed to have the world 
at her feet; but Flora’s charm was 
more human, more persuasive, less to 
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be resisted by the heart of man. Con- 
stance had begun to dislike a too suc- 
cessful competitor in the race of glory. 
Flora, still almost a girl, had married, 
as the world said, well. Her matri- 
monial experience had been as un- 
fortunate as Lady Ormesby’s, with one 
exception ; it was briefer. Mr. Daven- 
ant had lived just long enough to 
establish the gruesome fact of complete 
uncongeniality, and to justify complete 
dislike. He had no title to regret, nor 
had his widow pretended to regret him. 
After a decent interval she had re- 
entered society, and shone with the 
chastened radiance of a luminary still 
suffering a half-eclipse. Everybody 
found her more beautiful, more inter- 
esting, more companionable, more ap- 
pealing than in her earlier days. 
Misfortune had saddened, had softened 
her; she had found her heart ; it was 
not, «fter all, of stone. The world had 
not had time to complete the process 
of petrifaction. Her worldliness was 
skin-deep ; a woman breathed below ; 
there was a tender spot, the initiated 
observed, in Flora Davenant’s nature, 
if only it could be found. It was 
Major Gore's bad luck to find it. 

Bad luck! not that Mrs. Davenant 
was not a charming creature, whose 
tender spot it was delightful to have 
discovered ; but because the discovery 
left the fortunate discoverer in an 
embarrassing predicament. Major Gore 
was not free for such voyages of enter- 
prise. Ina certain appreciable sense he 
belonged to Lady Ormesby. He had 
professed his devotion to her, his ad- 
miration, his sympathy,—all that a 
woman so situated needs; and nothing 
had ever been said as to the moment 
at which this agreeable relationship 
should cease. Yet it was in a high 
degree probable that such a moment 
would arrive. Circumstances had 
hitherto stood in the way of Major 
Gore's marrying; but circumstances 
change, difficulties disappear, and 
people who sincerely wish to marry, 
generally find that fortune, sooner or 
later, smoothes the way to the desired 
consummation. It was certain that 
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Major Gore would wish to marry, that 
he would marry whenever the occasion 
offered ; it was equaily certain that on 
his marriage Lady Ormesby would 
lose him. She had not quite reconciled 
herself to the idea of such a loss ; she 
had consequently not made it easier 
for her defaulting friend, whenever 
his behaviour or language had tended, 
ever so slightly, in the direction of 
default. She had more than once ob- 
served this tendency; and she sus- 
pected Mrs. Davenant of being the 
cause. Mrs. Davenant, it is probable, 
had a dim perception that the disturb- 
ing influence, which she felt at work 
in her relations to Major Gore, eman- 
ated from Lady Ormesby. Each knew 
the other for her foe, though neither 
combatant knew precisely the exact 
grounds of enmity, or how far enmity 
was justified. Lady Ormesby had but 
slender ground for her suspicion that 
her admirer’s waning devotion was due 
to the influence of Flora Davenant’s 
counter-attraction; Flora Davenant 
could only vaguely conjecture the ex- 
tent to which his entanglement with 
Lady Ormesby prevented the ripening 
of Major Gore’s friendship with her- 
self into an avowed attachment. They 
were enemies; it was an evil star 
which had led them to this unexpected 
meeting ; a battle was inevitable, but 
they were accomplished combatants, 
not likely to declare war till the right 
moment, or to strike unless the blow 
could be delivered with effect; it 
seemed now, however, as if they were 
on the eve of a general engagement. 

It began with a skirmish. Lady 
Ormesby conducted a reconnaissance 
under the cover of good-humoured cor- 
diality. ‘And so you have been at 
Old Towers?” she said. “ A pleasant 
party, no doubt. Old Towers is 
always delightful, except for its im- 
menseness, its magnificence, and its 
political importance; you feel that 
you are making history. It is fatigu- 
ing ; I never feel up to the effort of 
being historical.” 

“But we were not in the least his- 
torical, I assure you,” said Mrs. 
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Davenant, in tones which agreeably 
reflected her antagonist’s friendly air ; 
“nor were we in danger of it. The 
Duke kept us effectually at a con- 
genial level of commonplace. We 
were as frivolous as even he could 
wish.” 

‘** Admirable!” said Lady Ormesby. 
“T quite wish I had been there to en- 
joy your frivolity and to abet it. 
Sometimes, this afternoon for ex- 
ample, I do not feel as frivolous as 
a rational being ought. But your 
account sounds delightful. Do goon.” 

“We had charades ; Mr. Molyneux 
arranged them for us ; another night 
we danced a cotillon.” 

“Led by the charming Mrs. Daven- 
ant, I am_ positive,” said Lady 
Ormesby. “That is one of the many 
things she does to perfection. Then 
you were historical, after all. And 
who was the happy mortal who shared 
your throne?” 

** Providence was kind enough,” said 
her companion, the slightest possible 
flush rising to her cheek, “to send me 
a really good ally, the right, the only 
man foran emergency. There was no 
one in the house who could be de- 
pended on; the cotillon would have 
been a fiasco. Happily at the last 
moment a deliverer appeared in the 
shape of Major Gore.” 

“What a lucky arrival!” cried 
Lady Ormesby, in tones in which the 
most practised ear might have tried in 
vain to detect a note of annoyance or 
surprise. ‘“ After all, a good dancing 
man has his use in creation, that 
part of creation which belongs to 
country-houses. He comes on here, I 
believe, to-day.” 

“Does he?” said the other, in a 
manner which showed a_ resolution 
not to be “drawn” further on the 
subject. 

“Well,” said Lady Ormesby, “ Mrs. 
Cressingham must let us have a co- 
tillon, and you and he must lead it. 
And so, Flora, you have recovered 
sutliciently to dance? I congratulate 
you. What delightful elasticity! 
What a shame that such a sweet, joy- 


ous nature should ever be unhappy, 
even fora moment. What a world it 
is!” The handsome features wore 
their hardest look, a look of pclished 
steel flashing with electric sparks, 
dangerous to touch or to approach. 
The electric currents had concentrated 
into a sneer. 

** Yes,” said Mrs. Davenant, “I 
have recovered ; a wonderful recovery, 
is it not? The world, as you say, is 
disgracefully ill-arranged when people 
like you and me are not as happy as 
we deserve to be. One has to mend 
matters by determining, at all hazards, 
to be gay.” 

“Noble determination !” cried the 
other. “And you succeed, of course?” 

““As you see, one always succeeds 
when one is really determined. Is 
not that your experience 1” 

“Completely,” said Lady Ormesby ; 
“and always gets what one hopes, and 
realises what one wishes,—the experi- 
ence of Paradise before the fall! By 
the way, I was wondering as a matter 
of speculation when you came in 
whether there is such a thing as 
success,” 

‘A Dead Sea apple,” cried her com- 
panion, “full of all that is blackest 
and bitterest ; another word for acute 
disappointment.” 

“What a way to talk! One should 
always speak politely of existence, es- 
pecially one’s own corner of it. It is 
a privilege to live in the best of all 
possible worlds.” 

“A libel on possibility!” returned 
Mrs. Davenant. ‘“ But what is the 
use of two women of the world sitting 
here and railing at life like schoolgirls 
at their first disillusion ¢” 

“T like it,” said her companion. 
“Tt suits me ; I am in a melancholy 
mood. It comforts me to know that 
you, too, are in the same predicament. 
A woman of the world indeed! The 
unhappiest sort of woman. For my part 
I am heartily tired of the trade.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Davenant, “if 
we are to be honest, and to have con- 
fessions, so am I, supremely tired, and 
supremely unhappy.” 
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“ Unhappy!” said the other. “I 
always regard you as the most fortu- 
nate of women. But how come you 
to be confessing to me? It is hardly 
diplomatic.” 

“T am too wretched for diplomacy, 
Constance. We were once friends ; 
I loved you; you, I believe, liked me. 
In the name of our old friendship I 
appeal to your compassion ! ” 

“ What a thing to appeal to ! Do not 
you know that I am proverbially hard- 
hearted, the most merciless of woman- 
kind? But you speak in mysteries ; 
I have no notion what you mean.” 

Flora Davenant had risen and con- 
fronted her foe. She was deeply 
moved, her voice trembled, her face 
was bloodless, the tears gathered thick 
in her eyes. “Itis false!” she cried. 
‘You know perfectly well; you have 
known it for long; we will have no 
more concealment. There is nothing 
to conceal. It is humiliating to confess, 
and to confess to you, the depth of de- 
gradation ; but I am degraded! I love 
him ; I have never known love before. 
Give him up to me, I implore you, as 
one suffering woman of another. I 
entreat you, set him free. Judge 
of what I am suffering when I am 
able to speak to you like this. My 
happiness is in your hands; you have 
no right to destroy it.” 

Lady Ormesby lay on the sofa, her 
eyes closed, her face pale. She was 
silent, motionless, her heavy breathing 
bespoke the tumult that prevailed 
below. Flora Davenant’s unexpected 
outbreak had thrown her off her 
guard ; for once she was surprised. The 
woman who stood imploring, half 
threatening, before her, seemed to her 
almost inspired, A strong warm gush 
of passion had carried Flora Davenant 
out of the world of unrealities, of 
conventionalities, of cruel trifling. 
The last few weeks had beén a revela- 
tion; a new world had been opened to 
her; a world warm with human feeling, 
and stirred by human pathos ; a world 
of flesh and blood, of beating hearts, of 
throbbing pulses, a world where senti- 
ment was something more than a jest, 


where love is not profaned by cynical 
incredulity. Major Gore had lingered 
on at Old Towers, she well knew, for 
her. They had talkea much together ; 
she had been in a melancholy mood, 
and his note had exactly harmonised. 
He had told her much of him- 
self; of his past; of the meshes 
in which men by accident, fate or 
folly, become entangled ; of ties which 
cannot be avowed, but which none the 
less,—all the more perbaps,—a man 
of honour cannot discard ; of obliga- 
tions too subtle to define, but too real 
to be ignored when happiness would 
tempt us to ignore them. He had 
spoken with pathos, with despair, with 
a hopeless indifference about a life 
fatally complicated. And Flora 
Davenant had listened, witha growing 
chill at her heart as he spoke, for she 
knew what he meant to hint. It was 
a cry of suffering, of despair; it was 
the doom, too, of her own happiness, for 
she felt that she was talking to the man 
she loved. And now she stood a sup- 
pliant before the woman whose rival 
she had been, whom she had so often 
thwarted, humiliated, eclipsed. 

Lady Ormesby still lay motionless 
on the sofa, her eyes closed, as though 
she would fain shut out the world. A 
struggle was going on, the struggle of 
right and wrong, of good and bad, of 
noble and base, that is waged in every 
human conscience to the end. She had 
been profoundly mortified by all that 
the other had told her. It had stung 
her to the quick; it had roused her 
combativeness ; it had appealed to feel- 
ings, to gratify which, at other times, 
in other moods, she would have crushed 
a rival without mercy and without re- 
morse. But as she lay listening to 
the impassioned woman before her, a 
new light seemed to strike into her 
soul,—a new light, a new warmth. 
Emotions, long dormant, were stirred 
to life; she recognised the possibility 
of a generous act. The event long 
known to be inevitable had befallen 
her ; yet the discovery cost her less 
than she could, beforehand, have 
imagined that it must. Was it cold- 
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ness of heart? Was it indifference, 
or fatigue? Was it that she had never 
loved him? She knew not ; she knew 
only that her feelings were as straw 
and stubble before the hot fires of her 
companion’s vehement passion. She 
felt no power, no wish to resist. 

At last she spoke. ‘Flora Daven- 
ant,” she said, “you are strangely 
moved, strangely unlike yourself. I too 
will be unlike myself, the self the world 
has known. I will not admit all that 
your request implies. It is not true. 
No such attachment exists, or has ever 
existed ; of late there has been less 
approach to it than ever. I have no 
rights to resign, no power to hinder 
your intimacies, your friendships ; but 
I believe that I am honest in saying 
that I would not, if I could, stand in 
the way of your happiness, or what you 
believe to be so. I rejected that love 
years ago, and I have never, notwith- 
standing all that happened, regretted 
that decision. No relations of mine to 
any man need stand in your way. So 
far as any obligation to me goes, Major 
Gore is free ; 1 set him free, if you are 
pleased to have it so. But the fact is 
he is free already, and has made good 
use of his freedom. Let me be the first 
to wish you joy. The world isa friend- 
less place, is it not? Let me have the 
pleasure of knowing that I have at 
least one friend.” 

As she spoke a rumble of wheels 
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announceé the returning party. The 
brake swept past the windows, the 
Count and Miss Jukes followed in a 
pony-carriage, and Mrs. Cressingham’s 
victoria brought up the rear of the 
cavaleade. Then came the sound of 
opening doors and the slam of low- 
ered carriage-steps, the voices of the 
travellers as they entered the house. 
Suddenly the flow of talk stopped ; 
there was a mysterious hush ; the two 
ladies began to listen, their attention 
arrested by the unusual silence. Then 
followed exclamations of horror, in- 
credulity, surprise. Instead of the 
crowd that would naturally have come 
bustiing into the drawing-room, the 
party had dispersed; no one came 
near them. ‘ What can be happen- 
ing?” asked Mrs. Davenant. “ Let 
us go and see!” 

They rose to go; but, as they did 
so, the door opened. Miss Jukes, 
pule as a ghost, came into the room 
with a mysterious air and a very 
sombre face; her accustomed gaiety 
had disappeared. 

“ Have you not heard?” she said in 
broken tones. ‘A most horrid thing 
has happened! The telegram was 
waiting in the hall,—a dreadful acci- 
dent—a friend of the Cressinghams 
was killed this afternoon in a polo- 
match—he was to have been here to- 
night. His name was Major Gore.” 





Henry CUNNINGHAM. 
































MY BELIEF 


I BELIEVE in ghosts. All the “ac- 
cidents” and accompaniments of my 
early training were remarkably favour- 
able to the development of that belief. 
My nursemaid, for instance, had a 
lover; and Master Gerald, who had 
the usual complement of eyes and 
tongue, and used both on occasion, 
soon came to be considered an incum- 
brance, and very much in the way by 
his trusty and faithful guardian when- 
ever a tender interview (and they were 
frequent) was imminent. He was 
therefore carefully placed in a com- 
modious cellar,—there surely never 
was such a dark cellar in any other 
house !—and considerately and com- 
fortingly assured that the “ Black 
Man” would not come out of the 
casks and “get” him, if he didn’t 
make a noise. So I was quiet, very 
quiet; though possibly “the less I 
said the more I thought” in those 
still, leaden-weighted hours. If the 
black bogie of the casks, who would 
“as sure as sure come and take me if 
I spoke a word or stirred a peg,” was 
not so real to me as my father’s bottle 
of fine old port, or my mother’s after- 
dinner nap to the pair severally, or 
my nurse’s tender love-scenes to her ; 
—why, I do not and never did know 
what a real thing was or might be. 

And then, after some seven years of 
these and similar experiences at home, 
I went to school. I slept, nearly the 
youngest of twenty-two, in a long 
dormitory divided in half by a seldom- 
closed door, and heard, night after 
night, for three years, with merely 
intervals of cessation, the dull, aw- 
fully regular, beat, beat, beat, which 
seemed to proceed from the long, nar- 
row, dark passage known to run down 
the whole length of the two rooms 
between the external wall of the 
house and the one behind our bed- 
heads. And I need not say I was as 
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devout a believer as any of my school- 
fellows in the reality of what we called 
the “‘ Long Attic Ghost.” 

And, moreover, when I went home 
for the holidays, was I not told about 
the haunted house, and the haunted 
barn, and the haunted lane, and the 
dread legends connected with each ? 
Had I not been assured, in the Barn 
Hall parlour, and by the farmer-lady 
of the house, that the chair I was 
sitting in was placed exactly over the 
beam which was flung a mile and a half 
up the hill by Somebody in Black, 
and which would not, or could not, 
remain white, or anything but black, 
where his claws had blacked it, how- 
ever diligently it might be white- 
washed, or even painted the colours of 
the said personage’s breeches and coat 
on occasion of his celebrated visit 
to his “ snug little farm on the earth ” ? 
Nay, had I not even looked (from a 
safe distance, however,) upon the very 
place whence the said beam was flung? 
And besides that, had I not seen the 
monument in the little parish church 
of the valiant knight, who, with his 
retinue of lady-dogs, had confronted 
the pertinacious opponent of his build- 
ing propensities? And even more 
yet! Was I not on speaking terms 
with the very tailor and the identical 
chimney-sweep who had, with their 
own eyes and ears, seen and heard 
the most unmistakable tokens that 
the same dread Being still was some- 
times to be seen pausing at the very 
scene of his ancient exploits? Did I 
not know, too, of the Suicide’s Grave,— 
not as the country-side imagination 
said it ought to be, and always was 
elsewhere, at four cross ways, and 
with a stout stake driven right through 
the breast of the self-slayer, but on 
the green waste by the lonely road- 
side? And did I not know that he 
‘‘walked,” and that no one in the 
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whole country round cared, or, rather, 
dared, to go that way alone after 
dusk? Was I not familiar, too, with 
the reputation of Duke’s Manor, where 
the spirit of the last Warden of Mar- 
ney Collegiate Church—a stern, un- 
flinching man in his lifetime, people 
said—was heard on four different 
nights of the year tolling the bell that 
had hung, no one knew how long, in 
its old turret, to signalise rather than 
to solemnise the extinction of four 
several races that had held the house 
and Jands of which he and his chantry- 
priests had been violently and wrong- 
fully dispossessed? Ay, and had not 
John Basket, once my father’s out- 
door man, afterwards a ‘ machine- 
man,” or one who went about with 
a migratory threshing-machine, told 
me once and again how, after a long 
day’s threshing in Duke’s farmyard, 
having been storm-stayed and forced 
into a reluctant night’s lodging at the 
old manor-house, he had with his own 
ears heard the bell toll low and long 
with no mortal hand near to pull it ; 
how he had heard the clocks strike 
eleven, eleven times over, until he 
could bear it no longer, and had has- 
tened to hide himself among the straw 
in the barn? 

All this and much more like it I 
drank in, and dwelt upon by night 
and by day, with a strange tension of 
nerve and fancy and mind, before I 
was nine years old, and I grew to 
believe in ghosts as, I think, I be- 
lieved in nothing else. Of course it 
was known ; it could not be concealed. 
Indeed I do not remember ever thiak- 
ing about concealing it, or trying to 
conceal it, or having any motive for 
trying, at ieast at first. And so 
people began to call me a silly fool 
and a sad coward. My father said I 
was a “teapot” and a “spooney.” I 
did not kuow what he meant, for I 
could not trace any connection between 
my faith in ghosts and either a teapot 
or @ spoon. 

My father was a sportsman, a keen 
and good one, and not much else, I 
have sometimes thought since. His 
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dogs and his horses, his shooting and 
fishing and hunting, occupied most of 
his time before dinner ; and then he 
liked, as did most of the class he 
belonged to fifty years ago, his bottle 
of sound port, and on occasion by no 
means sneered at a second. My 
mother, if she had been alive now, 
would have been called a “strong- 
minded female,” that is, she did not 
seem tocare much about anybody’s feel- 
ings, probably because, having none of 
her own, the idea that other folks might 
have them never entered her mind. 
So, what with my father’s, “ Now, you 
young teapot, if I hear any more of 
this d——d nonsense, I'll try how 
you like a taste of this,’’ cracking his 
heavy hunting-whip as he spoke ; and 
what with my mother’s perfectly calm 
and cool, “ Now, Gerald, boy, don’t go 
and make such a fool of yourself, I 
beg,” I did not seem to find my faith 
in ghosts, or at Jeast in spiritual beings 
environing me, grow less or weaker. 
Once, to be sure, my mother asked 
me, “ Had I ever seen a ghost?” and 
thought to overwhelm me with con- 
fusion, or possibly with conviction at 
once, on my replying that I had not. 
“See a ghost,” forsooth! As if | 
wanted to see a ghost! As if 1 thought 
any one often did, nay, ever did, see 
a ghost! Why, I fe/tthem! felt them 
in every hair of my head, in every 
nerve of my strangely-sensitive sys- 
tem, in every fibre of my sentient 
being! I did not shudder or shiver. 
My flesh did not creep, at least if I 
understood what other people meant 
by that expression ; it was not as if 
cold water trickled down my back. 
But I cannot describe the sensation. 
It began in my scalp, and then passed 
pervadingly through me and down 
along my back and thighs to my 
finger-tips and the points of my toes. 
The only sensation the least like it I 
was ever conscious of, was sometimes 
when I found myself standing on the 
brink of a great precipice, that 
at St. Abb’s Head, for instance, five 
hundred feet above the sea, and looked 
down into the abyss below,—then 1 
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was reminded of it. But when that 
sensation came over me I did not 
need to use my eyes ; I knew, far better 
than by sight, in what presence I 
was. 

Once, too, my father tried a dose 
of his logic on me. “ Gerald,” said 
he, “I have seen one of your ghosts 
to-night.” But I ought to say that 
he had been dining with one of his 
shooting friends, named Buckiey, and 
his hack mare being lame, he had 
walked home along the lonely road 
past the Suicide’s Grave. “ When I 
came near the grave,” he continued, 
“T saw a figure, all white, moving up 
and down, slowly and regularly, quite 
in a ghostly, mysterious sort of way. 
‘Well,’ I said to myself, ‘I have a 
grand opportunity at last. I shall be 
able to see what a real live ghost is 
actually like.’ So I walked on, quite 
quietly towards the grave, and then I 
saw——” “ What?” I cried in my 
excitement, eager to hear the whole. 
“‘A round-backed old fellow, dipping 
water. That’s what I saw, Master 
Spooney.” 

Ah! but I knew no old fellow in 
the whole district, crooked-backed or 
upright, dared go near that grave in 
the depth of the night. I knew there 
was no house within half a mile of 
that grave from which anybody, old 
or young, could have gone to dip 
water, or for any other purpose. I 
knew that folks said the ghost always 
seemed to be trying to wash something 
away from its hands and neck. I 
knew, therefore, that whatever it 
might have been that my father had 
seen, at any rate it was not anything 
that walked on human legs and feet. 
He had not spoken to it, it appeared, 
and his face did not look nearly so 
florid and jolly as it usually did when 
he returned after dining at Colonel 
Buckley’s. And so I believed more 
than ever that there was a ghost about 
that particular grave. Old as I am, 
and although it is near upon sixty 
years since I last saw it, I could even 
now go to it blindfold; and I be- 
lieved too that ghosts might very well 


be seen by those who could not recog- 
nise them without sight, as I could. 
Well, years passed, and I grew in 
stature, and people said (my father 
and mother included) that I advanced 
in hardihood also. I was no longer 
so great a silly, or so great a coward, 
they declared. It was all nonsense. 
I never had been a coward, nor even 
a weak and silly simpleton. 1 only 
recognised what their duller senses 
failed to note. Nay, I question if I 
ever felt so much like a coward as I 
more than suspected my father did 
that night by the roadside grave. 
But I had learned to conceal. I feared 
ridicule much more than I feared 
ghosts; and so I went where, and did 
what none of my schoolfellows, and 
not all my seniors, dared go or do. 
Perhaps, too, my frame and my nervous 
constitution grew firmer and better 
braced. The delectable solitude of 
that cellar—silent, black, palpable, 
peopled—had not tended to promote 
a peculiarly happy nervous condition 
in a child of three or four years old. 
But health and school-life and school- 
boy discipline, and rough, active, 
vigorous games, set all that right ; and 
although I still felt the peculiar sen- 
sation I used to feel on going near 
any of the old reputedly haunted 
places ; although I felt it often in 
places which had no special ghostly 
reputation ; still my mind only ad- 
mitted the impression of a species of 
awe, quite unmixed with fear, or in- 
deed with anything even approaching 
to trepidation. Certainly I was not 
a coward, any more than I was a 
ghost-seer ; but I believed in what I 
felt and experienced, for all that. 
And so the years continued to pass ; 
and my father died and my mother 
left the dear old neighbourhood ; and 
I went to college, and saw new scenes 
and learned new experiences, year by 
year, and almost day by day; but 
still I remained a believer, a firmer 
believer than ever, in ghosts. I felt,— 
I cannot trace the origin of the feel- 
ing, but I had long felt, felt rather 
than thought, or conceived, or con- 














cluded, that they paid scant heed to 
mere mortal, beings. But circum- 
stances had occurred to me more than 
once which induced in me the convic- 
tion that there might be times at 
which they desired to communicate 
with our flesh-enshrined spirits, not- 
withstanding their being still in occu- 
pation of their clay tenements. But 
it was not by the stupendously absurd 
and clumsy mode of spirit-rapping, or 
spirit-drawing, or mediumistic convey- 
ance ; it was by what, for want of 
better means of expression, I must 
try to indicate by the words, contact 
of spirit with spirit. For a single in- 
appreciable moment the current of my 
intelligent life seemed to be suspended, 
something in the same way as that of 
one’s material life sometimes is by a 
sudden great horror; and in an in- 
stant, as it resumed its usual flow, 
there was a new thought, a new know- 
ledge in me which was not my own, 
but had been imparted perfect and 
complete. It would be easy to me to 
produce many instances in illustration. 
I will, however, confine myself to one. 

One autumn day, after the lapse of 
many years, I found myself able to 
revisit some of the old familiar scenes 
of my boyhood. After lingering long 
over the grand old gateway of Marney 
Tower and the other beautiful archi- 
tectural remnants near it ; wandering 
through court and garden and adja- 
cent churchyard; hanging over the 
fair alabaster monument of the cru- 
sading Lord of Marney, and smiling 
at the old recollections of the former 
days which brought back to me my 
belief that the circular hole drilled 
(nobody knew why or when) through 
one of the legs of the effigy was 
there to typify the arrow-wound of 
which he haa died, I had strayed from 
the church, and its chapels or chan- 
tries, to the college farm near. Here 
I had tried, by the aid of memory and 
the still-remaining foundation-mounds, 
to reconstruct in imagination the col- 
legiate building itself as founded by 
the crusader, and enlarged and added 
to by his successors, as well as endowed 
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with fair lands and many a messuage, 
Duke’s Manor being no insignificant 
one among them. 

I must have spent hours among 
these dear old scenes, little heeding 
the lapse of time. Indeed, evening 
was fast drawing on when, after a 
brisk walk of more than a mile, I 
stood upon the solid, ivy-covered old 
brick bridge, which had replaced the 
ancient drawbridge over the wide 
moat at Duke’s. I had still more 
than half-a-dozen miles to walk before 
I could reach my intended resting- 
place for the night at Dunchester ; 
but I could not pass that house of all 
others unvisited. Soin I went. My 
old friends, the tenant and his wife, 
of the days of my childhood and youth, 
were the tenants still; and I must 
needs eat and drink of their best, 
as well as tread again the grand old 
wainscoted hall, with its panels of oak 
as black as ebony, the two tapestried 
rooms, the newel staircase opening out 
of the corner of the inner one of the 
two, and leading up to the turret in 
which hung the fateful bell, as well as 
all the other mysteriously impressive 
recesses and corners of the old man- 
sion. And then, when [ sat down to 
the old oak table, piled with a true 
old-fashioned farm-house meal, and 
every morsel seasoned with the most 
eager and loving hospitality, there was 
so much to ask and so much to tell 
that I fairly forgot all about my walk 
to Dunchester, until the crash of a 
fearful thunderstorm recalled my 
thoughts to my present position and 
my future lodging. 

But for two long hours the light- 
ning flashed, and the thunder rolled 
and bellowed, and scill the rain fell in 
steady, ceaseless, even downpour, with 
no signs of remission. The old people 
told me it wasn’t a night fit to turn a 
dog out in, and I must not think of 
leaving a house over my head. But 
where was I to sleep? No one lived, 
no one dared to live, in those parts of 
the old building which were so in- 
teresting to me, but so full of awe 
and menace to all the countryside ; 
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and I knew there was no space for 
me, except at the cost of some or- 
dinary inmate’s comfort, in the other 
parts of the house. So I asked to 
have a fire made for me in the larger 
tapestried room, and a mattress and 
blankets placed there for my use. 
Every argument my kind old friends 
could think of was employed to dis- 
suade me from my project; and at 
last, it seemed to be merely, or mainly, 
the recollection that that was not one 
of the nights of special visitation which 
induced them to comply with that part 
of my request ;—had it been, no one 
of the family would have gone to that 
side of the mansion under any con- 
sideration whatever. 

A cheerful wood fire was soon crack- 
ling in the wide chimney-place, and 
flashing brightly back from the large 
oriel window opposite (in which the 
cypher of Queen Elizabeth in stained 
glass still served to commemorate the 
night she had once spent in this room) 
on the low, quaint, ungainly, worm- 
eaten oak bedstead still standing in 
one corner. On the floor, a little on 
one side of the fireplace, lay my bed 
and an ample supply of rugs and 
blankets ; on the other was a huge 
old-fashioned chair as big as some beds ; 
while store of fuel and relays of lights 
were placed ready to my hand. And 
so I was left, with evident lingering 
and reluctance, to my rest ; although 
to my hosts’ minds it was miserable 
mockery to think of rest. 

IT made up my day’s journal, and 
then flung myself, partly undressed, 
on my ex tempore couch. But I could 
not sleep. It was not that I was 
feverish or excited, much less nervous 
or apprehensive. In fact, the thought 
or recollection that I was in neither of 
these conditions never so much as oc- 
curred to me until I began to wonder 
what was the cause of my wakefulness. 
True, the wind moaned fitfully at in- 
tervals in the wide chimney, and I 
heard a flapping which was probably 
that of a loose board somewhere near ; 
but there was nothing in those sounds 
to keep me from sleeping, and yet I 
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was as wide awake as I had been at 
noonday. After lying fairly still for 
perhaps an hour, I rose from my mat- 
tress, placed fresh logs on the decaying 
fire, and paced up and down the wide 
room for a space. Then I passed 
through the door of communication 
into the inner tapestried room, and 
after looking out for a few minutes on 
the moat, which glimmered feebly 
under the faint light of the setting 
moon struggling forth from wild-look- 
ingcloud-drifts, I returned to the Queen’s 
room, carefully closing the door behind 
me. 

The fire had freshened up again by 
this time, and as the blaze rose and 
fell, I noticed the species of movement 
given by the dancing flames to the 
grotesque imagery of the tapestry, and 
especially to the pallid features of John 
the Baptist’s dissevered head ; and as 
I looked [I caught myself smiling at 
the thought how such ghost-like effects 
would be sure to influence a weak and 
superstitious mind. Then I sat down 
in the large arm-chair, to try if I could 
think myself into sleep. I might have 
spent half an hour thus when the outer 
door was seen by me to open, silently 
and slowly, and then to be reclosed as 
gradually and quietly. I should have 
thought,—I did for a moment think— 
that the kind old farmer had mastered 
his fears sufficiently to come and see 
that all was going well with me ; but 
the peculiar, unmistakable sensation 
which always accompanied my percep- 
tion of a spiritual presence, made me 
instantaneously aware that the present 
visitation was not one of ordinary flesh 
and blood. No sound attested either 
entrance or movement ; no vision was 
discernible to mortal eyes. But I could 
not be mistaken ; nor was I. Aftera 
brief pause, an instantaneous or, as it 
were, electric flash of intelligence 
passed into my perception, and I knew 
that the visitation was but begun ; 
that more, and that of moment, was 
to follow. The door of communication 
with the inner room was opened and 
continued to stand open. Next the 
door of the turret-stair in the corner 
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of the inner room seemed to open of 
itself ; I botk heard it and saw it from 
my seat in the greatchair. And then 
came the low, measured, mournful 
sound of the bell. But not as it had 
rung, sonorously and with sweet mel- 
low tone, a few hours before when 
almost in mere wantonness, at the 
least for the indulgence of the whim 
of the moment, I had pulled the rope ; 
but falteringly, and, as it were, modu- 
lated, as one hears the sound of a far- 
off bell ina gusty night. Slowly, now 
louder, now fainter, but each clang 
plainly distinct, pulsed out amid the 
stillness of the night the strange solemn 
sound. I know not for how long it 
went on; I took no measure of time. 
At last it ceased. I heard and saw the 
turret door close again, and then the 
door from the inner room to mine ; 
after which, for one brief second I 
ceased to think my own thoughts, and 
perceived instead a clear mental vision 
of a tragic thing which had but now 
befallen, but far, far away from the 
scene of my present surroundings. It 
was but for the fraction of a material 
moment ; and yet, as the door closed 
(as it seemed) upon the departure of 
the late visitant, I knew right well, 
and in all its details, what had just 
taken place and would be detailed in 
all its horrors in all the papers before 
the morrow’s sun had set. Now I was 
alone again; and, strange to say, I 
slept, easily, soundly, without a dream ; 
much more soundly indeed than was 
my wont. 

At daybreak, however, I was awake, 
and the first beams of the sun were 
flung through the window of the 
inner room as I opened the little 
narrow door in its corner, and began 
to wind up the steps to the quasi- 
belfry. The bell-rope lay coiled in its 


lower length upon the floor, as if it 
had given way at its attachment in 
the bell-chamber above ; and among 
its coils, exactly where one must have 
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stood to toll the bell, lay a massive 
signet ring of antique fashion, deeply 
engraven with some old coat of arms. 
The floor above was partly broken 
through, and I saw a part of the rim 
of the fallen bell protruding through 
the decayed planks, with signs of ruin 
around and beneath it. 

I said but little to the old farmer 
and his wife at breakfast time, except 
that the bell had’ fallen in the night, 
and that I had been so sound asleep 
as not to hear the crash; and [I left 
them to their own inferences. The 
seal I took with me to Dunchester ; 
and, on the following day I was 
enabled to make out, with the help of 
an antiquarian friend, that it was the 
seal of the last Warden of Marney 
Collegiate house ; the man, that is, 
with whose solemn invocation of doom 
the failure of every successive family 
of owners of the ancient collegiate 
lands, up to the fifth in order (which 
was now in its third or fated genera- 
tion) was by unfaltering tradition 
connected. 

While still poring over documents, 
musty, mildewed, two of them sealed 
with the very seal I held in my hand, 
my friend, with a slight exclamation 
of horror, read out a paragraph from 
the morning’s paper detailing the 
shocking suicide, on the very night, 
at the very hour even, at which I 
had heard the tolling of the bell com- 
mence, of the last representative of 
the family till then cwning Marney 
Tower and Duke’s Manor. But to 
me it was neither news nor a surprise. 

People said that my pulling of the 
rope during the preceding evening 
had prepared the way for the fall of 
the bell, and that the gusty, sweeping 
blasts of the storm had completed all 
that was still wanting. I, however, 
knew better ; but I did not tell every 
one what I knew and how I knew it. 


J. C. ATKINSON. 
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WHAT THEN DOES CANADA WANT? 


THE uncertainty about the future of 
Canada, and the possibility of its set- 
tlement being forced on us at any 
time, seem not to be fully realised in 
England. Though loyalty and a desire 
to continue the connection with the 
mother country undoubtedly prevail, 
it is equally certain that a feeling of 
unrest goes along with it. Strong as 
sentiment is, the power of the pocket 
is still stronger ; and as the Dominion 
has not made the progress that might 
reasonably have been expected, espe- 
cially in comparison with the extra- 
ordinary development of her neigh- 
bour, the feeling of trying a change 
asserts itself and has to be reckoned 
with. Can then nothing be done to 
allay this feeling, and to increase and 
renew Canada’s prosperity? To drift 
is dangerous. 

There can be no doubt that Canada 
possesses a magnificent territory. A 
large part of it has a fertile soil and 
is available for settlement. The varia- 
tion from heat to cold is great, but, 
from the dryness of the air, it is 
neither unhealthy nor disagreeable. 
Her mineral wealth is of immense 
importance, though from want of capi- 
tal it is but sparely used, nor is its 
value even accurately known. Her 
people are physically fine, and possess 
qualities necessary to make a great 
nation. Beyond a little friction be- 
tween the British Protestant and the 
French Roman Catholic there need be 
no great difficulty to seriously agitate 
the mind or to hinder progress and de- 
velopment. The Provinces have Home 
Rule, and the Central Government 
daily grows in strength and efficiency. 
Without cost the Dominion has the 
protection of the mother country, and 
the prestige of forming a part of the 
greatest and most powerful empire 
that the world has yet seen. 


Still, in spite of these and other 
advantages it must be acknowledged 
that her rate of progress is disappoint- 
ing. Where lies the impediment? It 
is not political, as the Dominion is 
mistress of her own destinies and 
possesses freedom and liberty. It is 
not natural, as the fertility of the soil 
and the richness of its products are 
unquestioned, It is not climatic, as 
at any rate her climate is not worse, 
and is probably considerably better, 
than large portions of the United 
States whose progress is astounding. 
Nor is it in the physical, moral, or 
mental condition of the people. Where 
then is it to be looked for ¢ 

Farmers are dissatisfied, complain- 
ing of the heavy expenses of raising 
crops and the low prices obtained for 
them. Manufacturers, in spite of a 
protectionist tariff, do not thrive ac- 
cording to expectations. The general 
public bear, but suffer from, the high 
cost of living. Capital comes but 
slowly into the country, in spite of 
the rich fields awaiting it. All seems 
to point to some error in fiscal policy. 

The policy of the Dominion is what 
is called the National Policy, that is, 
so far as possible to make her inde- 
pendent of other countries for the 
supply of her wants. It is hoped that 
Protection will accomplish this by 
giving employment to her popula- 
tion. 

In her fiscal policy Canada is mostly 
influenced by the example of her great 
and prosperous neighbour. What is 
good for the one must be good for the 
other, is the main argument employed 
by most Canadians in favour of their 
present Customs tariff. A more fal- 
lacious and dangerous opinion never 
existed. Though the United States 


have acted contrary to the principles 
of Free Trade, they have undoubtedly 
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prospered. But their position is differ- 
ent from that of any other nation on 
earth. Being possessed of almost 
every kind of climate from the tropical 
to the arctic, they can produce within 
their borders nearly all the necessaries 
and even the luxuries of life. They 
are able therefore to wall themselves 
in with impunity. It is true the cost 
of production is increased by Protec- 
tion, and therefore also the cost of 
living. But wages are likewise higher 
and profits larger. The whole scale 
of living is increased. For a given 
standard of comfort more has to be 
paid; but more also is received, and 
thus is given the ability to meet this 
increased expense without inconveni- 
ence. 

So long then as the United States 
are content to forego a large foreign 
trade, they can live in a little econo- 
mic world of their own. Within that 
world there is, however, a perfect 
specimen of Free Trade among the 
various States in the Union. Hitherto 
American manufacturers have not 
produced much more than has been 
required for a rapidly expanding home 
trade. But the day will come, and 
possibly is not far distant, when their 
manufacturers and merchants will look 
with longing eyes on foreign markets, 
now closed to them from their heavy 
cost of production caused by the high 
scale of prices imposed by Protection. 
After a time Protection will be re- 
moved : the late elections have already 
given a warning of this ; and prices 
will then be lowered. The same scale 
of comfort will be obtained at a lower 
price, and the cost of production re- 
duced. And such are the energy and 
capacity of Americans, and the natural 
resources of their country, that they 
may, to a larger extent than is thought 
probable or even possible, supply with 
their manufactures the markets of the 
world. The day on which the United 
States throw aside Protection will be 
a momentous one for England. 

The difference between Canada and 
the United States in this respect can- 
not be removed by legislation, Canada 
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cannot wall herself in with impunity ; 
her geographical position is alone 
sufficient to forbid it. The argument 
therefore from the prosperity of the 
United States is both fallacious and 
misleading. 

Various are the proposals to remedy 
a state of things which is generally 
agreed to be unsatisfactory, and which 
cannot be allowed to drift much longer 
in uncertainty. The most important 
is that of Commercial Union with the 
United States. 

Before this momentous step be 
taken it is well that its results should 
be fully appreciated. In the first 
place, the seven or eight million dol- 
lars paid in Customs-duties to the 
Canadian Government for imports 
from the United States would practi- 
cally be given by the Canadian tax- 
payers to the American producers. 
None of the amount would be saved 
by lower prices, as the Protection 
tariff to the mother country and to 
all the other nations would stand ; in 
fact prices would probably increase, as 
the tariff after the proposed union 
would be higher than now. But 
in addition to this gift to American 
competitors, a like sum would have to 
be raised from the taxpayers to recoup 
the Treasury for the loss of revenue. 
Twice then this amount will practi- 
cally have to be paid by Canada in- 
stead of once as at present. Nor is 
this all. In all probability with a 
protective tariff American manufac- 
tures would to a great extent displace 
British and foreign manufactures ; 
and to this extent the Canadian 
revenue would suffer, as British and 
foreign manufacturers would pay 
duty while American would be free. 
In addition to these results a fur- 
ther loss would be involved in a 
diminution of purchases from Canada 
by Great Britain and other nations, 
arising from increased difficulty in 
making payments, which might or 
might not be accompanied by increased 
trade with the United States. 

If Canada be commercially attached 
to the United States she will un- 
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doubtedly have opened to her a market 
of sixty millions. But that market 
would be found amply supplied by 
wealthy capitalists and syndicates 
offering the same natural and manu- 
factured products as she herself has 
to sell. And it must not be over- 
looked that Canada would have to face 
this competition with an increased 
cost of production arising from the 
higher cost of living, which must in- 
evitably attend her adoption of the 
protective duties of the United States 
tariff, or of such duties as may be 
agreed upon, which in any case must 
be high. 

Fiscal freedom would to a large ex- 
tent have to be surrendered on the 
adoption of Commercial Union. The 
Customs duties collected in the two 
countries would probably be divided 
in a ratio to be agreed upon. But 
although the tariff would require the 
sanction of both countries, when one 
has a population of sixty millions and 
the other of only about five millions, 
there would not appear to be much 
difficulty in determining where the 
power would actually lie. Canada 
could not be in an enviable position at 
Washington. 

Commercial Union involves differ- 
ential duties against the mother coun- 
try. While therefore foreign nations, 
with no tie of blood, language, or re- 
ligion, are according to Great Britain 
the same treatment as to “the most 
favoured nation,” Canada, still claim- 
ing from her protection by sea and 
land with all the other benefits of 
connection with a powerful empire, 
would be practically taking from her 
that which is lawfully hers to give it 
toarival. It may be the position of 
Canada is peculiar and calling for 
every consideration. But were the 
mother country magnanimous, and 
were an exception in her case to be 
made, would success follow ? 

Before any decision be made as to 
Commercial Union, there should be 
full consideration of the important 
questions as to whether Commercial 
Union would not be followed by 
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Political Union, and if so, as to 
whether that momentous and irrevoc- 
able step be desired. There can be 
but little doubt the United States 
would be glad to obtain at least the 
whole of North America, But her 
statesmen are astute enough not to 
say or do anything +o increase the 
value of the coveted land. They 
rather ignore it, and trust to raise a 
demand to enter the Union from 
Canada herself by as much as possible 
preventing her use of their own 
market. It is possible for a country 
to be in a tariff-union with another 
nation and yet to be politically dis- 
tinct. Such is now the case with the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, though 
it appears uncertain how long the pre- 
sent arrangement may last. The 
probability, however, must be great 
that Commercial Union would be fol- 
lowed by Political Union. The Do- 
minion of Canada in that event would 
practically disappear from the map of 
the world, and her place would be 
taken by a few new States, at first, at 
any rate, of comparative insignifi- 
cance. It is for Canada to consider 
whether this should be the object of 
her ambition, and a gratifying result of 
past efforts. If not, let her seriously 
inquire whether her difficulties may 
not otherwise be overcome. 

Some change, however, there must 
be, as progress is far too slow. There 
is no reasonable doubt that Canada 
might become a great nation were 
immigrants attracted by the cheapness 
of living, and as a consequence the 
cost of production lower and employ- 
ment more abundant. Her energies, 
then, should be devoted to produce at 
the lowest possible cost mainly what 
she is able to produce at as low or 
lower cost than can be produced else- 
where. Other articles required could 
be received in exchange for her own 
produce, which, being cheap, would 
be in demand. Thus the general scale 
of prices would be lowered, an equal 
standard of comfort obtained at a less 
cost, or a higher standard at the same 
cost. In other words, living would be 
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cheaper. The cost of production 
would also be lower, which wouid be 
the means of new markets being ob- 
tained, profits becoming larger, and 
employment more abundant. Greater 
inducements can scarcely be offered 
to the teeming populations of over- 
crowded old countries to settle on 
her millions of fertile acres. This 
will surely be more efficacious than 
tons of emigration literature and lec- 
tures, and all the many ingenious 
methods of advertising, useful though 
they may be. Let it once be realised 
that the necessaries of life are cheap, 
and that Canadian grain, cattle, and 
other produce can be laid down in 
Europe at a low cost leaving a fair 
profit, and there will soon be settlers 
for the vast and magnificent prairies 
of the North-West. 

But what of Canada’s manufac- 
turers? They too would benefit from 
such a policy. There might be cases 
of hardship as occur during all great 
changes. But with the reduction of 
Customs duties, rents and other ex- 
penses would be decreased, and as the 
workman would be able to obtain at a 
less cost the same standard of comfort 
to which he had been accustomed, 
labour would be cheaper. Cost of 
production would thus be diminished, 
and manufacturers would be in a 
very different condition to meet com- 
petition. In most articles native 
manufacturers would be able to hold 
their own in their then rapidly in- 
creasing home-market. Foreign mar- 
kets also would then be within their 
reach, and with a great difference in 
cost-prices, large quantities of manu- 
factured goods could with difficulty be 
prevented from entering even the 
United States. It is, however, urged 
that if the duties on manufactures 
were much reduced the surplus stock 
of the United States would be sent 
into Canada to be sold at a loss, or 
slaughtered, so that prices might be 
maintained in their home-market. But 
the greater the difference in the prices 
of the two countries, the greater would 
be the loss on such transactions, and 
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the less the inducement to continue 
the course. 

No time can be more suitable for 
Canada to enter on such a policy than 
now, when the United States have in- 
creased their tariff and added a few 
feet to their wall of Protection, and 
so increased their cost of production. 
After the United States have altered 
their policy, as probably before long 
they will, it will be too late to reap 
the full advantage of such a course, 
though even then it would have to be 
adopted. There may be some weight 
in the plea of the necessity of revenue 
from Customs duties, and in the diffi- 
culty of a resort to direct taxation in 
a country like Canada. But lower 
duties do not always bring a corre- 
sponding reduction in revenue; and 
with the experience of other countries 
available, it cannot surely be beyond 
the powers of some Canadian Finance 
Minister successfully to meet the 
difficulty. 

At best, action can only for a time 
be postponed. Already, especially in 
the North-West, there is restlessness 
and a feeling that some change is 
necessary. This question of the fiscal 
policy of the Dominion was the main 
point raised in the last elections, 
though no doubt to a considerable ex- 
tent overshadowed by the question of 
retaining Sir John Macdonald in 
power. 

Both agricultural and commercial 
interests are seriously affected by the 
present policy. Both require ad- 
ditional markets. A population of 
about five millions, scattered over a 
vast tract of country, does not afford 
a sufticiently large outlet for Canadian 
produce and manufactures. The popu- 
lation must be increased,’ and the 
home market enlarged by immigra- 
tion, and foreign trade must be en- 
couraged. Only an imaginary line 


separates the Canadian from one of the 
largest and most important markets 
of the world, and it is hard for him to 
see his American neighbour, whose 
land is divided from his own not even 
by a fence, obtaining larger profits, 
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He may not be learned in Political 
Economy, and may be unable to fight 
his own battle, but he ceases not to 
be discoutented, and to feel that there 
is something wrong somewhere. All 
the worse if he does not know where ; 
he is in a state to listen to the first 
political quack he may meet. 

If then Canada for some time 
remain in the Empire with a view 
ultimately to independence, and in the 
meantime adopt a wise policy, there 
is no reason why she may not take 
her place among the great nations of 
the world. Let her forbear for a 
time spending her resources and taxing 
her people more than is absolutely 
necessary, and not at too early an age 
set up for herself costly establishments. 
Every deference is paid to her opinion, 
and she is always consulted in the 
very little that the mother country 
has now to do with her affairs. She 
has perfect fiscal freedom. She 
possesses a constitution which secures, 
to probably nearly the greatest extent 
possible, personal liberty, local free- 
dom, and national unity and power. 
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Her territory is rich in mineral wealth, 
which would be more and more devel- 
oped if hindrances to the introduction 
of capital were removed, and she were 
careful not to borrow, or attempt to 
attract capital where a profit be not 
tolerably well assured. Her vast 
agricultural lands, much of which are 
probably unsurpassed in fertility, 
would soon be cultivated if substantial 
inducements were offered to settlers. 
Let her then boldly adopt a policy that 
would lower the cost of living, enable 
agricultural produce to be raised, and 
manufactured articles produced, at a 
less cost, open new markets for her 
manufactures, and attract capital with 
which she could develope her immense 
national resources. It is difficult to 
believe the only efficient remedy for 
her present difficulties is one which 
involves the acknowledgment that the 
attempt to found a nation on the vast 
and valuable Canadian territory is 
fruitless and the task impossible. 
Surely this would be one of the greatest 
failures in history. 
J. W. 
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THE MODERN MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tuat Parliament, and especially the 
House of Commons, has fallen from 
its high estate, and that it can no 
longer be regarded with pride as an 
honour to the country, seems to be the 
decided opinion of all who have been 
members of it over a long series of 
years. Mr. Gladstone has regretted 
the “decline in the personnel of the 
Lower House since 1832.” Years 
ago, Mr. Disraeli lamented the dis- 
appearance of that lofty tone which 
once characterised the popular branch 
of the Legislature. So far back, indeed, 
as the year 1845, when he published 
Sybil, he took a gloomy view of 
the future of the House. It was 
destroying all other powers in the 
State, and it would eventually be 
itself destroyed ; though how this is to 
come about is not very obvious, unless 
it be by Carlyle’s “ whiff of grapeshot.” 
In the fifth chapter of Sybil Mr. 
Disraeli wrote: “ One House of Parlia- 
ment has been irremediably degraded 
into the decaying position of a mere 
court of registry, possessing great 
privileges on condition that it never 
exercises them ; while the other cham- 
ber, that, at the first blush, and to the 
superficial ,exhibits symptoms of almost 
unnatural vitality, engrossing in its 
orbit all the business of the country, 
assumes on a more studious inspection 
somewhat of the character of a select 
vestry fulfilling municipal rather 
than imperial offices.” This part of 
his indictment, at any rate, has been 


singularly strengthened in later 
years, and has become the constant 


burden of the cry of all who criticise 
Parliament with an adequate know- 
ledge of its proceedings. In 1848 
Mr. Disraeli, speaking in the House 
of Commons itself, deplored the fact 
that it no longer represented ‘“ The 
realised experiences of an ancient 


society, and of a race that for genera- 
tions has lived and flourished in the 
high practice of a noble system of 
self-government—that is all past.” 
He foretold that at last the “ free and 
famous Parliament of England ” would 
“subside to the low water mark of 
those national assemblies and those 
provincial conventions that are at 
the same time the terror and the 
derision of the world.” 

Some may contend that these pre- 
dictions have already been fulfilled, or 
are in process of fulfilment ; others 
will maintain that they were the mere 
suggestions of Mr. Disraeli’s too exu- 
berant imagination. Assuredly he did 
not state the whole case. The House 
of Commons was once a thoroughly 
corrupt body. Members sold their 
votes, just as they had bought the 
votes of those who sent them to 
Parliament. This scandal has long 
ceased to exist. Votes are no longer 
paid for, at least not with money 
down. In former times pensions and 
sinecures were distributed with a lavish 
hand by the Minister of the day with 
the avowed purpose of deciding divi- 
sions. At the close of the Session a 
supporter of the Government thought 
himself badly used if he did not 
receive a thousand pounds or so for 
his services. It would be too much 
to say that such services are 
always given now from pure and 
disinterested motives; but the job- 
bery is much less in extent, and it 
has to be concealed as far as possible 
from the public eye. Few take the 


trouble to note the frequency with 
which the same family names recur in 
the list of persons holding office. 
Many of these families have contrived 
to quarter their relations or dependants 
in some valuable public office for 
Whatever change 


generations past. 
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of parties may occur, they are sure to 
be well provided for. But in the old 
days which are so much regretted, it 
was far easier to carry on this kind of 
business than it is now. A good 
tactician could hold three or four 
appointments without being required 
to give his personal attention to any 
one of them. Sometimes a lucrative 
colonial post was given to him although 
he never set foot in the colony. Thus, 
Charles Greville, the author of the 
well-known diaries, obtained the office 
of Secretary of the Government of 
Jamaica; but he never went toJamaica. 
The great legal functionaries have 
always been in a position to make 
ample provision, at the public expense, 
for those in whom they took an interest. 
Lord Ellenborough conferred upon his 
son an appointment worth £10,000 a 
year. Lord Kenyon and Lord Thurlow 
were equally generous. Indeed Lord 
Thurlow managed so well for his family 
that his grandson was still receiving 
fromthe Treasury £11,000a year almost 
down to our own day for an office 
originally held by his father, to which 
no duties had ever been attached. A 
diligent inquirer might find examples 
of a similar kind, though not on the 
same scale, if he searched through the 
ottices disposed of by eminent lawyers 
even in recent years. The cases may 
not be so numerous, but that is prob- 
ably for the simple reason that there 
are not so many prizes to be given 
away. 

Yet in the main Mr. Disraeli was 
right. There has been a continual 
degradation of Parliament going on, 
sometimes slowly, sometimes by leaps 
and bounds. The tone which now 
prevails in the Commons would have 
astounded the old leaders of public 
life. No doubt the House was always 
liable to outbursts of disorder ; but 
they were accidental, the work of 
some eccentric genius who was re- 
garded with mild amusement until he 
was suppressed. Never before were 
they the result of a deliberate pur- 
pose to destroy the efficiency of Par- 
liament, and to bring it into disrepute 
No. 400.—vo1, LXVU. 


throughout the world. Never before 
has there been an organisation strong 
enough to set the authority of the 
Speaker himself at defiance, and to 
paralyse the action of the entire body 
throughout the whole of a Session. 
Obstruction may have been attempted 
by individuals, but it was not put into 
eperation as a scientific force. When 
it is thus launched against the House, 
and kept in action by unwearied 
labour and skill, there seems to be 
nothing that can prevail against it. 
The rules of the House bear upon 
their face the marks of the struggle 
of the last dozen years. And yet in 
spite of all the transformations that 
have been made in them, obstruction 
would have triumphed if one of the 
great parties of the day had not ca- 
pitulated to Mr. Parnell, and thus 
rendered this particular form of Par- 
liamentary tactics unnecessary. More- 
over, the House of Lords has been 
thrust completely into the background, 
aud is threatened with extinction 
every time it exercises its ancient and 
lawful functions. ‘The “ Masses” are 
continually taught to regard that 
House as their bitterest enemy, the 
last stronghold of that “feudal system” 
which still stands in the way of the 
prosperity and welfare of the people. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of 
working men and labourers, intelli- 
gent doubtless but not well-informed, 
honestly believe that they and their 
families are kept down by the “ feudal 
system.” To get rid of that, the House 
of Lords must be abolished. The 
Radicals ery aloud for this “ reform,” 
while the Conservatives declare they 
will oppose it to the bitter end. But 
during the last few years the great 
Tory party has shown small disposition 
to fight when resistance might have 
been useful. If in power, they have 
done little but imitate the tactics of 
their enemies, except on the question 
of Home Rule,—a most important ex- 
ception, no doubt, but it does not in- 
clude every great principle which has 
been at stake. The one “ principle” 
which both sides assist in maintaining 
x 
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is the duty of yielding quickly to 
pressure from outside. Hence one 
party surrenders to Parnellism, and 
the other, the hereditary champion of 
the Constitution, passes laws which 
make the Radicals themselves hold up 
their hands in astonishment. It was 
a Conservative Government which set 
up local councils in counties to deprive 
the country gentleman of his last 
vestige of influence. He may, indeed, 
run the gauntlet of an election, and 
it is encouraging to find that in so 
many instances he is prepared to do 
so; but property is no longer in a 
position to protect itself. It was 
the same Government which enabled 
tenants in Ireland to walk into a 
County Court and break their leases. 
It is impossible now to say which 
party will be prepared to bid the 
highest for popular support. Thus, 
even the House of Commons, with all 
its boasted power, is at the mercy of 
the caprice of the multitude, who may 
neither have had the time nor the in- 
clination to consider well the con- 
sequences of the measures which it 
may please them at any moment to 
demand. We ought not, therefore, to 
be very much surprised that Parlia- 
ment has fallen off in dignity, in use- 
fulness, and in the estimation of the 
world at large. 

The position of the Private, or In- 
dependent, Member of the House of 
Commons has certainly not changed 
for the better. His work and re- 
sponsibilities have greatly increased : 
the demands upon his time, to say 
nothing of his purse, are more exact- 
ing than ever ; and his independence is 
gone. The constituencies are less fet- 
tered by party ties than they used to 
be, and are apt to take a course of 
their own which the recognised leaders 
have not originated, but which, if it 
becomes sufficiently popular, they find 
themselves obliged to follow. Pledges 
of all kinds, outside the sphere of im- 
perial politics, are pressed upon the 
candidate, and if he disregards any of 
them he runs considerable risk of 
losing the election. There are societies, 


or organisations, almost without end, 
which insist on the particular interests 
in which they are concerned receiving 
the first attention, interests varying, 
of course, with almost every locality. 
It is extremely difficult for any candi- 
date to inform himself properly as to 
the different degrees of merit of these 
local and personal issues, and yet in con- 
stituencies where in the end a small 
number of electors decide the contest, 
it is unsafe to ignore any of them. 
There are the police, the railway ser- 
vants, members of the Civil Service who 
are dissatisfied with their promotions 
or with their pensions, telegraph-opera- 
tors, anti-vaccinationists, advocates 
of the compulsory limitation of the 
hours of labour, of suppressing the 
sale of drink,—all have to be con- 
sidered ; and if positive pledges are not 
given to all, yet a friendly attitude 
will have to be adopted towards most. 
of them, or the candidate who exhibits 
too strong a tendency towards inde- 
pendence of opinion will give his op- 
ponent an immense advantage over 
him. For there are numerous candi- 
dates in these days who will swallow 
anything and everything submitted to 
them, and who openly boast that a 
Member of Parliament ought to aspire 
to be nothing more than a delegate. 
No doubt all this is in direct conflict 
with the old principle and practice of 
our Parliamentary government ; but 
the hard facts confront the candidate, 
and he must either reconcile himself 
to them, or make up his mind to leave 
the House of Commons to persons of a 
more compliant disposition, And of 
late years a great many representatives 
of the class which was once thought 
essential to the completeness of the 
Commons of England have adopted 
this latter alternative, and forsaken 
the field of politics altogether. Their 
places are usually filled up by a totally 
different class, who may or may not be 
equally solicitous for the honour and 
welfare of the country, but whose ap- 
preciation of its history, and of the 
great part it has played and is playing 
in the world,is not of a nature to entitle 
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us to look with confidence to them for 
a wise decision on large questions of 
great intricacy and moment. 

And when he has got into the House, 
the man of independent judgment and 
opinions finds that he has very few 
opportunities of carrying out any of 
the plans which he had formed, or of 
furthering the special questions in 
which he is interested. It is mainly 
a question of chance and luck, decided 
by a lottery. Once or twice a week 
he writes his name down on a piece of 
paper with fifty or sixty other Mem- 
bers, and if his number should happen 
to be drawn out first or second, his 
opportunity for bringing forward his 
statement may come. It may freely 
be admitted that very often it does 
not matter whether he gets his oppor 
tunity or not, for whims are as 
rife in the House as out of it, and 
there is no vagary so wild as that 
some one or other may not be found 
ready to take it up. But sometimes 
questions of great moment are advo- 
cated by Private Members, though 
they can rarely pursue them to a 
practical issue. Even if they are for- 
tunate in the ballot, and gain their 
night, the Government may swoop 
down upon them and suppress them 
for the rest of the Session. By a vote 
of the House it may take away the 
“ Private Members’ night ”’ altogether, 
upon the plea of great pressure of 
public business—a pressure caused, 
perhaps, entirely by its own mis- 
management. The ordinary Member 
is now regarded simply as a voting 
machine. It is his duty to hang about 
the lobbies or the “ precincts’’ hour 
after hour, day after day, ready for a 
division which, after all, may never 
be called. In former times party 
leaders usually tried to bring on their 
“young men ;” but now the old oftice- 
holder, the man who has had his foot 
upon the ladder, must be attended to 
first, and his claims are seldom ignored. 
This tendency is stronger in the Con- 
servative than in the Liberal party ; 
for discipline in the former can still 
be maintained, while in the latter a 


dissatisfied group are neither ashamed 
nor afraid to display their resentment 
and to make their power felt. The 
Liberal Prime Minister may therefore 
beable to reserve a good many placesfor 
his dear old friends and supporters, but 
the new men must also be propitiated, 
especially when the normal majority 
is low. Ina word, a Member of Par- 
liament will do far better for himself 
on the Liberal side of the House than 
if he were to cast in his lot with the 
Conservatives ; a fact which may have 
its influence in deciding the political 
opinions of clever young men who take 


to politics as a “career.” The com- 
position of Mr. Gladstone’s last 
Ministry, as compared with Lord 


Salisbury’s, will serve as a sufficient 
illustration of these remarks without 
the necessity of going into detail. And 
even that Ministry did not go nearly 
far enough in the direction of conces- 
sions to the new men. But for Mr. 
Gladstone’s overwhelming influence, a 
very different Ministry would have 
been called into existence. The day 
of prescriptive right to office, and of 
the supremacy of cliques and “ rings ” 
is nearly over. That may be a good 
ora bad thing, but it is a fact, and 
everybody will have to make the best 
of it. 

Another great disadvantage under 
which the Independent Member is 
placed, is that he is frequently re- 
quired to change his opinions with 
great rapidity, although those opinions 
may have been strongly held by his 
own leaders at the time of his elec- 
tion. Something happens, it matters 
little what: there may be an agita- 
tion in the country, or a powerful in- 
terest may be up in arms ; and all of 
a sudden it is found that a great policy 
has been reversed. Something, which 
was a little while before denounced as 
a danger to the country, has been 
taken up instead. The Private Mem- 
ber is not consulted in any way, but 
he receives his new marching orders, 
and he is expected to obey them. Some 
men have not the slightest objection 
to these instantaneous twists and 
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turns, provided that their constituents 
have none. Party government, we 
all admit, could not be carried on 
without loyalty to leaders, but never 
before or since the days of Sir Robert 
Peel has that loyalty been put to so 
severe a test as now. It is like living 
in a country of earthquakes ; one does 
not know what will happen from one 
moment to another. But whatever 
may happen, the ordinary Member, the 
man in the ranks, must ask no ques- 
tions. He must go into the lobby 
which is pointed out to him, or he 
will be ground up exceeding small be- 
tween the upper and the nether mill- 
stone of his party. There have of 
course been instances where success- 
ful resistance has been made, and the 
sase of the Liberal Unionists in 1886 
may be mentioned as one of the most 
famous of these exceptions. But they 
were a very powerful body, including, 
if we omit Mr. Gladstone, the best 
known and the most widely trusted 
of the Liberal leaders themselves. 
Men like John Bright, Lord Harting- 
ton, Mr, Chamberlain, and Sir Henry 
James could not easily be drummed 
out of the ranks as ‘ traitors,’’ and 
the Liberals who went with them 
were too numerous to be crushed. 
Still, “ discipline’’ proved too much 
for some of their number: others 
found that they could not stand ex- 
clusion from Parliament ; and a cer- 
tain number lost their seats at the 
election of 1892. in the main, how- 
ever, they gallantly held their own, 
and although the fight is not yet over, 
we may say that they staved off for 
some years the danger which hung 
over their country. <A revolt on that 
scale can be looked for only on very 
rare occasions. 

The truth is that the entire ma- 
chinery of the House of Commons is 
becoming more and more difficult to 
manage. It is not merely the increase 


of business which causes this. Re- 


move all local affairs from the juris- 
diction of the House, and many of the 
evils which are now complained of 
would still stand in the way. 


The 
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greatest of Ministers cannot make 
sure of steering a straightforward 
course. He finds himself driven hither 
and thither by contrary winds from 
outside, or by storms among groups of 
his own followers. The history of the 
last Conservative Ministry furnishes 
numerous Striking examples of the 
suddenness with which party leaders 
are compelled to change their opinions. 
The revision of judicial rents in Ire- 
land was declared to be dishonest, dis- 
graceful, impossible, and therefore a 
project which the Conservatives never 
could support. The Government turned 
quickly round and passed the measure. 
A scheme which to-day is pronounced 
immoral is adopted to-morrow without 
a word of explanation. Political “ evo- 
lution” has doubtless always played 
its part in Parliamentary tactics, 
for although it sounds well to talk 
on a public platform of “nailing the 
colours to the mast,” a Ministry must 
be prepared to lower them occasion- 
ally, or even to sail under totally false 
colours. Mr, Walter Bagehot, one of 
the acutest observers of modern politics 
who could be named, long ago noticed 
and deplored this condition of our public 
life. Everything is made to depend 
on skilful advocacy. ‘* Constitutional 
statesmen,” remarked Mr. Bagehot in 
his essay on Sir Robert Peel, “ are 
obliged not only to employ arguments 
which they do not think conclusive, 
but likewise to defend opinions which 
they do not believe to be true.” States- 
men think it no degradation to be- 
come mere advocates, and thus it hap- 
pens, as Mr. Bagehot pointed out, that 
they ‘have to defend measures they 
disapprove, to object to measures they 
approve, to appear to have an accurate 
opinion on points on which they really 
have no opinion.” All this is to be 
seen ina much more aggravated form 
in the present day. A Minister goes 
down to the House and declares that a 
certain measure is to be pressed for- 
ward in any and all circumstances, 
when he has just told one of his sup- 
porters that it is to be withdrawn. 
Another at a public meeting on a 
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Saturday protests against a Bill which 
is rumoured to be in preparation ; his 
colleagues insist on bringing it in, 
and the protesting Minister defends it 
with almost superfluous zeal and en- 
thusiasm. A man who watches and 
reflects is not long a Member of the 
House of Commons before he dis- 
covers that one code of morality is 
kept for use within its walls, and 
another for the affairs of ordinary life. 
The Private Member must also en- 
deavour to accustom himself to the 
use of this double-barrelled weapon, 
or he will find that somehow or other 
he has drifted outside the ranks of 
his party, and that nobody thinks any 
the better of him for having exercised 
his own judgment, or for paying some 
regard to the pledges which he has 
publicly made. 

A Member of the House of Com- 
mons may therefore enter it with very 
definite political principles, and he 
may leave it after a few years with 
not a rag of them left to cover him. 
His constituency will not, as a rule, 
condone the offence of voting against 
his party ; at any rate the privilege 
of using this freedom will be very 
sparingly accorded. His politics there- 
fore must not be taken too seriously. 
It is a favourite saying with a party 
Whip, “Give me the man who will 
vote for his Government when he 
knows it to be in the wrong ; anybody 
van vote for it when it is right.’’ And 
that, very naturally, is the ideal of a 
good, useful Member of Parliament. 
Let him this great recom- 
mendation to favour, and in due sea- 
son his reward may come. 

For the rest, the unofficial Member is 
expected to work hard upon Commit- 
tees, the most thankless of all work, for 
who reads a Blue Book? An immense 
mass of information on every subject 
under the sun is stored up in these 
uninviting looking volumes, but it 
might as well be at the bottom of the 
sea. A Committee may sit from 
twelve till three, and the rest of the 
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day the really deserving Member will 
spend in the House itself, or in the 
smoking-room. He is quite welcome 
to get his dinner where he can, pro- 
vided he is always at hand when the 
division-bell rings. He must keep an 
eye upon what the newspapers are say- 
ing, for to act contrary to their de- 
crees will bring down upon his head 
endless troubles and difficulties. As 
he enters the House he must observe 
carefully what signals his party have 
hoisted for that evening. He may be 
required to assist in inflicting a great 
injustice upon some large class in the 
community, or in destroying an an- 
cient institution. Let him take off his 
coat and go to work like a man, The 
class he is injuring may deserve a bet- 
ter fate, but they must look after 
themselves. Popular prejudice is 
easily excited against this or the other 
“interest,” but each has probably 
done its share in the past towards 
building up a great nation. Perhaps 
the “landed interest,” or some other 
“ privileged class,” is brought up for 
judgment. Once it may have exercised 
great power in the country, decidedly 
too large a share of power for these 
modern days. That it can never do 
again. It must be brought into har- 
mony with the rest of the community, 
and assigned its proper place. No one 
can reasonably object to that ; but de- 
stroy it altogether and you cannot be 
sure that you have not destroyed 
with it an essential part of the foun- 
dations on which the entire fabric 
rests. With serious considerations of 
this kind, however, the Member who 
wants to ‘*get on’’ need not trouble 
himself. Whether legislation con- 
ducted on such a system is the highest 
development of human wisdom, and 
whether it will make England greater, 
nobler, and happier in the future than 
she ever was in the past,—that is a 
problem which is being worked out 
under the eyes of the present genera- 
tion. 
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A KING’S TREASURER.! 


In the town of Bourges in Berri, 
once a royal residence and the capital 
of the province, fronting the street 
which is now the Rue Jacques Ceeur, 
is a remarkable old house. It stands 
a little forward, as if to challenge the 
notice of the passer-by; as boldly as 
once its builder challenged the wonder 
and envy of his generation. From 
two false windows on the first story, 
two sculptured figures, a valet and a 
maid, lean out to look into the street 
below. They are watching for the re- 
turn of their master who rode out 
through the great arched gateway 
four centuries and a half ago, and 
came home no more. Architects tell 
us that this Hétel Jacques Ceeur is 
one of the finest examples of medieval 
domestic architecture to be found in 
France, and the beauty of the strue- 
ture is worthy no doubt of all atten- 
tion. But for those who are not 
curious about Gothic spire or Italian 
facade, or skilled in the language of 
arch and column and window tracery, 
this fragment of the stormy past has 
none the less a profound and melan- 
choly interest. Defaced and altered 
though it has been, within even more 
than without, it still recalls the day 
when the richest man in France lav- 
ished his wealth upon it, till the King 
had no palace to compare with the 
merchant's house. It is still a vivid 
record of that great son of Bourges 
who sounded all the depths and shoals 
of honour, to die at last, an exile and 
an outlaw, on an island in the far 
/Egean Sea. Those who are not well 
acquainted with Jacques Coeur and 
his strange vicissitudes of fortune 
may be interested in hearing his 
story. 

1 I am indebted for most of the facts re- 
lated in this paper to M. Pierre Clement's 
exhaustive work, Jacques Cour et Charles VII, 


Pierre Coeur, or Cuer as the name 
was originally spelt, was a wealthy 
fur-merchant of Bourges who had two 
sons, Jacques and Nicolas. The first 
was born about the year 1395, a year 
or two before Dick Whittington ful- 
filled his destiny by becoming Lord 
Mayor of London. In 1418 he mar- 
ried Macée, daughter of Lambert de 
Leodepart, provost of the city, and 
this isolated fact is all that is known 
of his early life. He probably took 
some part in his father’s business ; 
his brother Nicolas became a priest. 
Jacques makes his first appearance on 
the historical stage in 1427, in rather 
disadvantageous circumstances. 

Ravaut le Danois was a merchant 
of Rouen whose business was ruined 
by the English invasion of 1420. He 
left Rouen therefore, and attaching 
himself to the Dauphin’s party, con- 
tracted with him for the charge of the 
mints at Bourges, Orleans, Poitiers 
and St. Pourcain. Bourges was at 
this time a place of considerable im- 
portance. The Dauphin, driven across 
the Loire by the English and their 
Burgundian allies, had made it his seat 
of government ; and it was besides a 
thriving manufacturing town, with 
two yearly fairs. The Master of the 
Bourges mint must have, been there- 
fore a person of some importance. 
Ravaut had held this office for a few 
years when he took Jacques Coeur and 
Pierre Godart, a moneychanger of the 
town, into partnership with him. The 
profits of the business were not so 
large as the partners expected, and 
they presently resorted to illegitimate 
means of increasing them. Jacques 


Cceur appears to have been the most 
active agent in the process of issuing 
money which was considerably under 
the standard weight. When the fraud 
was discovered Ravaut ingenuously 
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explained that they had been driven to 
commit the crime by the incessant de- 
mands for money made by the King’s 
people, and by their loyal anxiety to 
meet them. In consideration of the 
services the master had previously 
rendered to the King, and perhaps in 
consideration also of the state of the 
royal treasury, justice was satisfied 
with a fine of about £1500. The 
Kings of France had themselves been 
too often guilty of tampering with 
the coin of the realm for the offence 
to carry with it any very deep dis- 
grace, or permanent disqualification 
for public service. Eight years later 
we find the principal culprit at the 
head of the same mint, and in 1448 
his accomplice held a similar post else- 
where. Jacques Coeur, however, ap- 
pears to have apprehended the moral 
which the detection and punishment 
of crime are commonly supposed to 
convey, and he cast about for a more 
honourable channel into which to di- 
rect his energy. Enterprising, keen- 
eyed, determined by some means or 
other to make his fortune, he natur- 
ally turned his face eastward. 

The trade between Europe and the 
Levant had never been more active 
than it was in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, in spite of the ee- 
clesiastical restrictions laid upon it. 
The Church, still dreaming of new 
crusades and a Christian rule in the 
Holy Land, sternly censured all 
peaceful dealings with the infidel. 
But the demand for eastern luxuries, 
—silks, perfumes, spices, precious 
stones—was immense, and the trade 
too lucrative to be renounced. Rome, 
whose best weapon has been her suc- 
cess in discovering a middle way in 
all such cases, consented to allow the 
dangerous traffic to be carried on by 
certain persons and at certain places, 
within certain well-defined limits, and 
was handsomely paid for the concession. 
The markets of Egypt and Syria were 
thronged by Christian traders who 
were heavily taxed for the right of 
landing their wares. An Italian tra- 
veller of 1384 tells us that so soon as a 
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European vessei entered the port of 
Alexandria she was boarded by a score 
of Egyptian officials, who carried away 
her rudder and sail to prevent her 
departing till the Sultan’s dues were 
paid ; “and this was the custom at 
Aden also, and on all the Barbary 
coasts.” So numerous were the Christ- 
ians in Cairo and Alexandria that 
nightly precautions were taken lest 
these successors of the Crusaders 
should be tempted some evening to 
wrest the city from their Saracen 
hosts. The greater part of this com- 
merce was in the hands of Venice, 
Genoa, and Barcelona, and these bold 
and crafty traders understood the 
value of their position as the middle- 
men of Europe too well not to strain 
every nerve to maintain it. When 
the King of Aragon in 1453 desired 
to borrow money from the Bourse of 
Barcelona, the merchants stipulated 
that he should make peace with Egypt. 
* For the trade with the Levant,” said 
the wise Catalans, “is the principle 
and key of trade in general ; our re- 
lations with the East once disturbed, 
the whole of our commerce suffers 
more or less.” When Jacques Ceeur 
determined to establish direct com- 
mercial relations with the Levant he 


had formidable rivals to compete 
with. 

He chose Montpellier for the centre 
of his operations. This town, besides 
being the first medical school of the 


day, did a larger foreign trade, through 
its little port Lattes, than any other 
in France. Its merchants had already 
obtained a license from Pope Urban 
V.to-send one ship yearly, out of the 
six which they possessed, to the 
Eastern ports on condition that they 
carried for sale, “neither arms nor 
iron nor timber for the construction 
of vessels nor anything else that 
might be hurtful to the general wel- 
fare of Christendom.” They had also 
placed a consul at Constantinople “ for 
the honour of God and the conveni- 
ence of the merchants of Montpellier.” 
Jacques Cceur joined himself to this 
prosperous fraternity, making his first 
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voyage in 1432, and built a house 
looking seaward, with a high roof 
whence he could watch the departure 
and arrival of the ships. 

Ceur had chosen a propitious mo- 
ment to begin his operations. Mar- 
seilles, Montpellier’s Provencal rival, 
was crippled by the long war between 
Aragon and Provence; Genoa had 
never quite recovered the crushing 
losses she had sustained in her last 
great naval battle with Venice ; and 
France was only slowly beginning 
to rise from the prostrate condition 
in which her civil war had left her. 
The French merchant’s ventures 
prospered miraculously. Before long 
he was the owner of seven vessels, 
and employed no less than three 
hundred agents, or facteurs, who repre- 
sented their master in all the chief 
commercial centres at home and 
abroad, managed the branch houses 
which were opened throughout the king- 
dom, and sometimes commanded his 
galleys. The chief of them was Jean 
de Village, who married his employer's 
niece and had charge of his affairs at 
Marseilles. To the furthest harbours of 
the Levant Ceeur’s vessels sailed with 
the fleur-de-lis at the mast-head ; his 
relations with the Sultan assumed 
political importance. A contemporary 
historian, growing poetic as he con- 
templates his countryman’s success, 
describes him as a second Jason, with 
Cairo for his Colchis strand. 

Nor with all Jacques Ceeur’s foreign 
undertakings was he without honour 
in his own country. Charles VII. 
had a genius for putting the right 
man in the right place; and when in 
1436 Paris at last consented to admit 
the King, he re-established an Hoétel 
des Monnaies in the capital and gave 
the direction of it to the man who had 
managed his own monetary affairs 
with such striking results. It was in 
connection with this oflice that Cceur 
perhaps rendered his country his 
most important and permanent ser- 
vice. 

There was,no department of public 
affairs which called more loudly for 
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reform than the Mint, or afforded a 
better field for the display of Cceur’s 
financial genius. The French Kings 
had early discovered a simple method 
of extricating themselves from the 
pecuniary difficulties which constantly 
beset them. When money was ur- 
gently required and could not be 
otherwise obtained, the value of the 
current coinage was suddenly lowered, 
sometimes to a fourth or a fifth of the 
sum it had till then represented. This 
expedient for filling the exchequer 
was too easy not to be popular with 
an embarrassed and _ short-sighted 
government occupied solely with its 
own immediate necessities. It was 
freely practised by Philippe le Bel, 
who, when the Comte de Nevers 
attempted to follow the royal example 
on his own estates, claimed the right 
of thus ruining his subjects as the 
special privilege of the King. Charles 
the Wise recognised and scrupulously 
avoided the error of his predecessors ; 
but his son Charles VI. reverted to it 
in 1415, “to obviate the damnable 
enterprise of his adversary of Eng- 
land.” Charles VII. does not seem 
to have yielded to this particular 
temptation ; but in the early years of 
his reign his poverty drove him to 
contribute in his own way to the 
financial confusion of the country. 
The English during their occupation 
of Paris (1422-1436) put into circula- 
tion money of a high denomination, 
with the purpose of discrediting the 
smaller money which was all their 
rival could afford to issue. The 
French prince met the emergency by 
placing on his coins a fictitious value, 
far above the actual price of the metal. 
In 1418, for example, the gold mark 
which the Mint purchased for three 
hundred and twenty livres, when 
coined and put into circulation repre- 
sented more than nine times that 
value. The silver mark of eight 


ounces in 1418 was worth nine livres ; 
four years later it was worth ninety. 
Many of the seigneurs who had the 
right of coining money, imitated the 
tactics of their superiors; and the 
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country was flooded with base coin, 
English, Burgundian, and French. 
Jacques Ceeur perceived clearly the 
disastrous effects which inevitably 
followed these capricious enactments, 
and as soon as he became Master of 
the Paris Mint he undertook the 
necessary reforms. The numerous 
ordinances issued between 1435 and 
1451 are all believed to have been his 
work. Commissioners were authorised 
to seize money suspected of being 
under weight wherever they found it, 
even in private purses ; unauthorised 
persons were forbidden to act as 
money-changers ; the number of Mas- 
ters of the Mint was reduced to seven, 
of whom Ceeur’s old friend Ravaut was 
one; a new gold and silver coinage 
of full value was struck, Buyers and 
sellers had taken refuge from the 
arbitrary decrees of the Government 
by stipulating with each other for 
payment by weight, instead of in the 
usual legal tender ; and this procedure 


was now strictly prohibited. The 
Government intended henceforth to 


deal honestly with the people, and 
desired to efface the remembrance of 
its former crimes. It is Jacques Coeur’s 
severest critic who says that he in- 
vented just financing, and believed 
that the way for the King to grow 
rich, as for other people, was to pay 
his debts. 

I do not know in what year Charles 
made him a Member of his Council 
and conferred on him the post of 
Argentier, or Treasurer, as we should 
say; but it was in 1440, “in con- 
sideration of the services rendered to 
the King in his office of Argentier 
and elsewhere,” that Charles granted 
him and his family letters of nobility. 

The Treasurer’s business was to re- 
ceive and administer the sums granted 
for the expenses of the royal house- 
hold, and the post was not in itself of 
any very great importance. But it 
brought Cceeur into close intercourse 
with the Court, and gave him oppor- 
tunities of acquiring an_ influence 
which he was not slow touse. Charles 
granted him many valuable _ privi- 
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leges by which he protited to the 
fullest extent. Among them was that 
of selling his merchandise in the pre- 
cincts of the royal residence, to the 
nobles and courtiers; and another, 
less desirable, of lending money to the 
whole Court. The Queen borrowed 
£140 from him, and pledged a pearl 
for the repayment of the money. 
Shortly before she had pawned her 
Bible to her valet de chambre for a 
much larger sum. Among the Court 
banker’s papers is a note of £130 bor- 
rowed by the King’s young daughter, 
Madame Aragonde, “pour avoir une 
robe.” 

In these favourable circumstances 
Jacques was not unmindful of his 
family interests. His brother was 
made Bishop of Lucor.; he married 
his only daughter to the eldest son of 
the Vicomte of Bourges. The eldest of 
his four sons took orders, and at five- 
and-twenty was elected Archbishop of 
Bourges. The Pope hesitated to con- 
firm the election as the young ecclesi- 
astic was under the canonical age, but 
the King pressed him strongly, and 
he gave way. In 1440 Jacques was 
sent to Languedoc as one of the Com- 
missioners to the yearly meeting of 
the Estates. In 1445 he was chosen 
to be one of the arbitrators in the dis- 
pute between the Comte de Foix and 
the people of Comminges. He went 
on important embassies successively to 
Genoa, Savoy, and Rome. At Rome 
they made an entry so magnificent 
that the spectators declared it was 
sixty years since they had seen the 


like; “but the expense was out- 
rageous.”’ Meanwhile the Treasurer’s 
wealth continued to increase. The 


poets of the time celebrated it in their 
verses ; his less prosperous mercantile 
rivals watched with bitter envy the 
surprising good-luck of * ce Jacquet.” 
The lavish expenditure in which the 
merchant - prince loved to indulge 
caught the popular fancy, and exag- 


gerated stories of it were told. The 
common utensils of his house were 


said to be all silver; his horses were 


believed to be shod with the same 
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metal. Nor were these inexhaustible 
resources attributed to such common- 
place causes as fortunate speculation, 
or royal favour. The legend went tliat 
Raymond Lulli, the great chemist, had 
taught Pierre Coeur the priceless secret 
persistently sought by the medieval 
world, and that the father had passed 
the philosopher’s stone on to the son. 
** Fortune, indeed,” says the Burgun- 
dian writer, Georges Chastelain, “ had 
led this man to the summit of the 
high rock whence to mount higher 
was impossible, and the descent of 
exceeding great peril.” And he, “ who 
always loved the difficult thing more 
than the thing easily obtained,” was 
dazzled at last by the too brilliant 
sunshine of his own success. 
Merchant, banker, statesman, and 
courtier, Jacques Cceur should have 
known his world well; but he acted 
like one wholly ignorant of it. He 
began to have visions of founding a 
family, of leaving a name behind him, 
and he therefore began to buy great 
estates from the impoverished nobles, 
his debtors ; 8. Gérard de Vaux from 
the Duc de Bourbon, Yvel-le-Viel and 
Meaulne in Berri from the Marshal 
de Culan, and a score of other castles 
and seigneuries, chiefly in his native 
province. Georges de la Tremouille, 
the King’s old favourite, had bought 
estates in the Nivernais from the 
Marquis of Montferrat and could not 
pay the price ; Jacques was imprudent 
enough to step in between the two 
noblemen and purchase the place. 
The great seigneurs, who were forced 
by stress of poverty to sell their lands, 
had no very kindly feeling towards 
the upstart who was rich enough, and 
ambitious enough, to buy them out of 
their ancient possessions; but the 
Treasurer was too intent on his own 
schemes to observe the signs of the 
times. He went on buying lands and 
building houses. He had mansions at 
Marseilles, Montpellier, Beaucaire, 


Lyons, Tours, Béziers, and Paris, be- 
sides his unrivalled house in Bourges. 
It is this house that reveals the man. 
wealthy Jew of the Middle 
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Ages, wise in his generation, was 
careful to present to the world a 
modest and unobtrusive front. His 
house within might be sumptuously 
furnished ; its exterior offered no in- 
dication of peculiar wealth. But the 
French money-lender had none of the 
wary instincts of his Oriental rival. 
Not content with being rich when the 
King, the Queen, and the princes were 
all poor, he needs must flaunt his 
wealth in their faces with the insolent 
ostentation of the true roturier. His 
house, inside and out, from roof to 
basement, was as fine as he could 
make it, and sculptors and artists did 
their best to please their wealthy 
patron. 

The Treasurer had chosen to carry 
in his coat of arms three black cockle- 
shells and three crimson hearts, the 
latter of course in punning allusion to 
his name ; and everywhere throughout 
the building we find these emblems 
repeated ; in the balcony, in the 
windows, on the mantelpieces, in the 
banqueting hall as in the tiny chapel. 
The tiles of the roof, and the chapel- 
bell bore the same device. Even the 
heads of the nails of the door fasten- 
ings are shaped like hearts. The 
cockle-shell conveys a suggestion of 
humility and faith ; it links the 
Levant trader with the pilgrim, with 
the crusader, with all the devout souls 
who, not for hope of earthly profit, 
had wandered eastward to the Syrian 
shore. But the legend attached to 
the hearts and the shells had nothing 
in it of the pilgrim’s spirit, no lowli- 
ness, no reverence, but infinite con- 
fidence and supreme audacity. Men 
pictured Raymond Lulli’s pupil carry- 
ing close locked in his breast the 
mysterious formula that turned all to 
gold under his hand ; while all the 
time he was writing the true secret of 
his fame and fortune all over his 
house in stone and glass and marble 
for the whole world to read. “A 
vaillans ceeurs rien impossible” was the 
Treasurer’s motto. 

Among the innumerable sculptures 
with which the house was decorated 
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two are specially to be noted. One 
is over the fireplace in a large gallery 
on the first floor. It represents 
a tournament, the aristocratic amuse- 
ment still in fashion ; but instead of 
knightly riders, the combatants are 
peasants, for prancing steeds they are 
mounted on asses, for lance and shield 
they carry sticks and baskets, for 
waving plumes they wear cocks’ fea- 
thers. It is as though the man of the 
people had turned, in the midst of his 
dignity and opulence, to fling this 
malicious gibe at the ancient chivalry 
in which he had and could have no 
part. 

The other was in the apartment 
called the treasure-room on the third 
story of the great tower. The room 
could only be reached by an isolated 
staircase, and the door was of iron 
with a complicated lock. The carving 
represents a scene in a forest. A 
lady, richly dressed, with a crown on 
her head, is reclining on the flowery 
earth, while a man, generally taken 
to be the Treasurer himself, is ad- 
vancing cautiously towards her. In 
an oak tree above them a crowned 
head is visible, regarding them atten- 
tively, the face reflected in a square 
pool at the foot of the tree. In the 
background a jester watches them with 
sidelong glance, while he catches flies 
on the trunk of an apple-tree beside 
him, on the top of which sits a large 
bird. Here is the mystery of Jacques 
Ceeur’s life. Who is the crowned lady 
towards whom he steps, with his eyes 
fixed on the face mirrored in the pool ? 
The key to the riddle is lost; but the 
care with which the carving was 
hidden long after the actors in the 
little drama were dead, indicates that 
it had amore than allegorical signi- 
ficance. 

The Hotel Jacques Coeur was begun 
in 1443, and was not finished at the 
time of the Treasurer’s fall. He built 
also a fine sacristy for the Cathedral, 
and a chapel on the site of the old 
sacristy, which he fondly destined to 
be a place of burial for himself and 
his posterity. In both these buildings 
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we find his arms everywhere ; in the 
large window of the chapel his patron 
S. Jacques in pilgrim’s dress, staff in 
hand, fills one of the lower panels ; in 
the upper shine the crimson hearts 
and the flower of France. 

In Godefroy’s folio edition of the 
Chronicles of Charles VII., there is a 
half-length portrait of Jacques, which 
there is good reason to believe is genu- 
ine. It represents a man of about fifty 
wearing a skull-cap edged with nar- 
row fur or swansdown, and a brocaded 
robe. The full neck and the powerful 
jaw indicate a certain coarseness of 
fibre ; they mark the bowrgeois origin, 
of which there is no trace in the 
broad forehead, the straight fine eye- 
brows, the noble poise of the head, the 
serious, melancholy glance. 

In 1449 the four years’ truce with 
England was broken, and the French 
threw themselves vigorously anew into 
the war. The English, who twenty 
years before had been masters of the 
best part of France, retained nothing 
now of their conquests except Nor- 
mandy and Guienne. The dormant 
national feeling had at last awakened, 
and Charles set himself with unusual 
energy to efface the last traces of his 
country’s long humiliation. 

The campaign was planned, the army, 
re-organised by the Constable de 
Richemont, was ready, but there was 
no money. The King appealed to the 
only man in France able to meet the 
urgent necessity of the case. It was 
the great moment of the Treasurer’s 
life, and he was not unworthy of the 
occasion. He was walking alone with 
the King, when Charles broached the 
subject and invited him to advance 
the money for the Norman enterprise. 
* All that I have, Sire, is yours,” was 
the courtly answer, and Charles had 
no further anxiety about the payment 
of his troops. The sum granted with 
such careless grace, nominally a loan, 
virtually a gift, represents not much 
less than half a million pounds ster- 
ling. 

The campaign was a series of victo- 
ries ; place after place was relinquished 
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by the English, and when on the 10th 
of November Charles made his grand 
entry into Rouen, the part his Trea- 
surer had taken in the redemption of 
the province was fully recognised. 
Behind the Archbishop of Rouen, and 
certain other dignitaries of the Church, 
rode the lieutenant-general Dunois, 
the hero of the day, magnificent in 
crimson velvet and sable fur with a 
black velvet hat and a great ruby in 
the hilt of his sword ; at his side was 
Brézé the Seneschal of Poitou ; and 
with these two great personages rode 
the fur-merchant’s son mounted and 
dressed exactly like Dunois; while 
from a window in the street old Talbot, 
given by Somerset to the French as a 
hostage for the surrender of Honfleur, 
watched the brilliant procession. It 
was the funeral of the English empire 
in France that passed through Rouen 
that day, and the old man of eighty at 
the window, fort pensif et marri, was 
the chief mourner. 

The King’s triumph was complete, 
but it was soon clouded by the sudden 
death of Agnes Sorel. She made an 
edifying end, and left her property to 
different abbeys and churches, naming 
as her executors Etienne Chevalier, 
Robert Poitevin, and Jacques Ceur. 
Her death was unexpected ; the inevit- 
able rumours soon followed, and the 
crime was laid lightly enough at the 
Dauphin’s door. He was on the worst 
possible terms with his father ; he had 
never disguised his hatred of Agnes 
Sorel ; he was said to have put his own 
young wife out of the way five years 
before ; it was easily believed that he 
knew more than other people about 
Agnes’s death. No inquiry was made, 
however, and the King consoled him- 
self with other favourites. Agnes had 
slept for eighteen months in her grand 
tomb at Loches, when the accusation 
was suddenly brought forward again 
and launched, not at the Dauphin, the 
King’s enemy, but at Jacques Cceur, 
his trusted counsellor and friend. 
Jeanne de Mortagne, a lady of the 
Court, formally accused the Treasurer 
of being the murderer. 
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All had continued till now to go 
well with the banker since the day 
when he rode with Dunois through the 
streets of Rouen. He was honoured 
and trusted and used by the Court as 
much as ever. Charles was planning 
a campaign in Guienne, and the Trea- 
surer no doubt was occupied with the 
question of ways and means. Rumours 
there certainly were that the notori- 
ously inconstant King was growing a 
little weary of the man who had served 
him now some fifteen years, as Charles 
invariably did grow weary of those 
who were long about him; but Cceur 
paid them little attention. He believed 
himself secure in the affection and 
gratitude of the King, not understand- 
ing the danger a subject incurred by 
being too generous to his sovereign. 

The whole Court owed him money, 
and each debtor was an enemy in am- 
bush ; but there were two men who 
particularly desired his downfall. One 
was the favourite of the hour, Antoine 
de Chabannes, Comte de Dammartin, 
who had once been notorious for his 
brutal rapacity as a leader of écorcheurs. 
The Constable had swept the country 
of those terrible bands; military 
violence and pillage had been sternly 
repressed ; it was only in the shadow 
of the throne that the old écorcheur 
might still hope to ravage and plunder 
with impunity. The other was an 
Italian, by name Otto Castellani, a 
distant relative of the Medicis, who 
had long coveted the Treasurer’s office 
for himself. He had employed a 
sorcerer of Toulouse to make two wax 
images for him, and as the wax melted 
away in the fire he looked for the 
melting away of his enemy’s wealth 
and honour. In July 1451 the Court 
was at Taillebourg, and some hint of 
impending trouble had reached the 
Treasurer; but the kindliness of 
Charles’s manner fully reassured him, 
and he wrote confidently to his wife 
at Bourges that, whatever might be 
said, he stood as well with the King 
as ever he haddone. It soon appeared 
that Charles was only proving himself 
an admirable actor, The smiling King, 
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the fierce and hungry favourite, the 
Italian muttering his wicked spells, 
the unconscious Treasurer, were play- 
ing one of the oldest of historical 
dramas, and the _ spectators,—the 
nobles who hated the ennobled upstart, 
the merchants who envied the mer- 
chant his privileges—watched eagerly 
for the catastrophe. ‘The blow fell 
with dramatic abruptness. The letter 
to his wife was probably written in 
the last week of July. On the 31st 
of the month the writer was arrested 
on the charge of murder. 

A special commission was appointed 
to try the case, and the first two 
names on the list sufliciently indicated 
the probable course of events. The 
Comte de Dammartin was president, 
and next to him came Otto Castellani. 
Before the trial began the prisoner's 
property was declared forfeit to the 
Crown, and a first charge of £250,000 
levied upon it for the expenses of the 
war in Guienne. Jacques Ceeur’s 
generosity had redeemed one province ; 
a second was to be recovered by his 
ruin. 

The accusation of poisoning was so 
obviously groundless that it was at 
once abandoned; but half a dozen 
other charges were quickly formulated 
against him. The investigation began 
on the 10th of September, in the Castle 
of Lusignan. The prisoner was ac- 
cused of having forced several] persons 
to join his crews at Montpellier ; of 
having sent back to Alexandria a 
Christian slave who had taken refuge 
on one of his ships ; of having exported 
French money to the East ; of having 
sold arms to the Infidel ; of having 
administered the King’s affairs fraudu- 
lently and tyrannically in Languedoc ; 
and of having issued light money from 
his Mint. It is said that behind these 
charges there lurked another, darker, 
more fatal than any set forth in the 
indictment ; more certain to irre- 
trievably ruin the prisoner than any 
other that could be devised. He is 
accused (but the assertion rests upon 
a very slight foundation) of having 
lent money to the King’s mortal 
enemy, the Dauphin Louis. 


There were eight witnesses to prove 
the first charge. One of them told 
how one day several agents of Jacques 
Ceur at Montpellier “were seizing 
rascals, ruffians, and other wicked 
people,” and dragging them on board 
the galley St. Jacques which was about 
to sail. Among these there chanced 
to be a German pilgrim, an honest 
man of good conversation. The pil- 
grim entreated to be set on shore, but 
Jacques Ceeur, or his agent, was in- 
exorable, and the unhappy German, 
preferring death to a long voyage, 
threw himself weeping into the sea 
and was drowned. The story of the 
runaway slave was still more moving. 
He was a lad of fourteen or fifteen 
“from the land of Prester John,” wha 
had met the captain of Jacques Ceeur’s 
galley, the St. Denis, at Alexandria, 
and throwing himself on his knees had 
exclaimed, “Pater Noster, Ave Maria /” 
On this the captain inquired if he 
wished to be a good Christian. The 
slave rejoined that for this purpose he 
had fled from his master. The captain 
took him at once on board the St. 
Denis, and transported him safely to 
Montpellier ; but on his arrival his 
employer, far from praising him for 
his charitable deed, had rebuked him 
harshly with threats and many in- 
jurious words, and had sent the boy 
back to Egypt. 

Before his marriage Jacques Ceeur, 
perhaps already struck by the un- 
certainties of life, had taken one of 
those minor orders which conferred 
the privileges of the clergy without 
admitting to any special clerical office. 
He had always been careful to stand 
well with the Church, and he now 
hastened to claim the immunity from 
secular jurisdiction which the Church 
granted her servants. But he failed 
to prove his point. None of his 
domestics remembered seeing him 
wear the tonsure or the clerical garb. 
He was wont, on the contrary, to go 
dressed like the grand seigneurs, in 
green and grey and crimson, with a 
gold chain on his breast and scarlet 
shoes. The plea not being admitted, 
Jacques Coeur replied to the charges. 
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He showed that the Pope had 
granted him special permission to sell 
or present certain pieces of armour to 
the Sultan, and that the money he 
was in the habit of exporting was 
German and Lorraine money which 
he had brought into France for the 
purpose. On the first charge he ex- 
hibited letters granted in 1443 by the 
King, to the effect that certain private 
persons having built at Genoa a great 
galley for the transport of merchandise 
and the encouragement of trade, they 
were permitted to press the idle and 
vagabond persons with whom Langue- 
doc abounded into their service. Cceur 
had thought himself fully justified in 
applying this useful decree for his own 
benefit on similar occasions; he re- 
gretted the accident that had befallen 
the German pilgrim. As to the run- 
away slave, he represented that the 
boy had been assisted to escape in 
direct contravention of the solemn 
agreement existing between the Euro- 
pean traders and the Egyptian govern- 
ment. The French merchants of the 
Levant, and the Grand Master of 
Rhodes himself, had written to urge 
him in the interests of the whole 
French commerce to surrender the 
fugitive. He had consulted his fellow 
merchants of Montpellier, and they 
had unanimously given him the same 
advice. His reply to the charge of 
peculation in Languedoc was some- 
what vague. While maintaining that 
on the whole he could give good and 
loyal account of his actions, he owned 
it was possible that the province might 
have furnished him with “certain 
little sums of deniers ” which he might 
have applied to his own profit. The 
accusation of uttering base coin was 
only a reminiscence of the crime of 
his youth, long since atoned for, but 
not yet forgotten. 

He might have spared himself the 
trouble of a defence, for his judges 
had already agreed upon their verdict. 
He was dragged from one prison to 
another, protesting all the time, con- 
tinually appealing to his clerk’s privi- 
lege, till at last (March 23rd, 1453) 
he was brought into the torture 


chamber of the Castle of Tours and 
threatened with the rack. Weak and 
weary from twenty months’ suspense 
and confinement the prisoner’s heart 
failed him and he agreed to admit all 
the charges brought against him ex- 
cept the death of Agnes Sorel. On 
the 29th of May the sentence was 
pronounced. In consideration of the 
Pope’s intercession, and of the 
prisoner’s former services, his life was 
spared ; he was condemned to make 
a confession before Jean Dauvet, the 
procureur-general, to purchase and 
release the Moorish slave or another 
in his place, to pay the King £250,000 
as restitution money and £500,000 as 
a fine, and to be banished for ever 
from the kingdom. 

On being notified of this decree 
Jacques replied he could not possibly 
raise the sums demanded; his goods 
were not worth so much, and he 
owed money himself which he had 
borrowed for the King’s affairs. The 
procureur-general then proceeded to 
sell, by public auction, all the portable 
property belonging to the prisoner 
that he could find, after diligent search 
throughout the kingdom. Inthe long 
list of furs, silks, cloths, jewels, plate, 
tapestry, and furniture, there is one 
curious item. From the report of the 
sale at Bourges it appears that Jacques 
Ceur and Dunois were joint owners 
of a couple of English prisoners, Ber- 
quigny and Ormond; three parts of 
the prisoners belonged to Ceeur, and 
the fourth part to Dunois. Ormond 
was relinquished to the Count, and 
Berquigny came under the hammer 
with the Treasurer's other effects. He 
went for a comparatively small sum, 
but Dauvet, after consulting the King, 
decided to accept it, ‘tas there was 
danger of death and other inconveni- 
ences if the prisoner were kept longer.” 
So complete was the spoliation that 
the Archbishop of Bourges was obliged 
to refund £20,000 which he had lately 
inherited from his uncle, the Bishop of 
Lucon. Jacques, being his brother's 
nearest relative, was declared his heir- 
at-law, and the bishop’s legacy was 
swept into the procureur’s net. 
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Of the Treasurer’s landed property 
the greater part had been distributed 
among the King’s favourites long 
before the conclusion of the trial. 
The President, Dammartin, had se- 
cured the biggest slice. Subsequently 
it seems to have been suggested that, 
in making grants of the prisoner's 
property to the judges who were try- 
ing the case while the trial was still 
in progress, enough consideration had 
not been paid to common notions of 
decency and popular conceptions of 
justice. Dammartin was accordingly 
desired to restore the estates of which 
he had taken possession, and they 
were put up to auction and sold to 
him for £45,000, which the King 
privately repaid him. 

The sale being at last concluded, 
Dauvet travelled into Provence to 
persuade King Réné to deliver him 
Jean de Village, Jacques Cceur’s con- 
fidential agent at Marseilles. Village 
was believed to have concealed a quan- 
tity of merchandise and money of 
which Charles was now the rightful 
owner, and of which the agent refused 
to give any account. Réné received 
Dauvet courteously, but distinctly re- 
fused to grant the extradition. De 
Village was a citizen of Marseilles, 
and was protected by the privileges 
of the town which the sovereign of 


Provence dared not infringe. The 
tan] 
procureur urged the claims of the 


King of France, Réné’s suzerain and 
brother-in-law, and quoted numerous 
precedents, but to no purpose; Réné 
stood firm. Then Dauvet left Aix and 
went to Marseilles to arrange for the 
sale of Jacques Cceur’s house in that 
city, but here fresh disappointments 
awaited him. The syndics of Mar- 
seilles would not permit the sale, and 
after long wrangling Dauvet was 
obliged to accept the paltry sum of 
£700 as satisfaction for all the King’s 
claims on the Marseilles property. He 
then had an interview with Village, 
trying hard to persuade him to come 
to Montpellier to discuss Ceeur’s affairs, 
andassuring him that he risked nothing 
in so doing. The agent preferred to 
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stay where he was, and Dauvet went 
home pronouncing the men of Mar- 
seilles to be “ wholly without reason, 
and very difficult.” 

Two years passed and the sentence 
of banishment was not yet executed 
on Jacques Ceeur, perhaps because the 
fines were not paid. At the end of 
that time he contrived to escape from 
prison, by what means is not known, 
and fled towards Provence, in February, 
or March, 1455. At Beaucaire, with 
nothing but the width of the Rhone 
between himself and freedom, he was 
recognised and had only time to take 
sanctuary in a Franciscan Convent. 
The King sent to demand the fugitive, 
but the monks stood by their privi- 
leges and refused to give him up. He 
was kept however in a sort of cap- 
tivity, closely watched and guarded, 
Perceiving that the convent would not 
long be able to resist the King’s im- 
portunity, he persuaded one of the 
brotherhood to convey a letter for 
him to his loyal friend and servant 
Jean de Village, in which he set before 
him his imminent peril. His arch- 
enemy, Otto Castellani, he says, has 
sent assassins after him into the 
monastery. One night he was at- 
tacked, and would have been slain if 
the good brother Hugo had not been 
careful to leave within his reach a 
leaden mallet. Another time a powder 
was put into his wine which he pre- 
tended to drink and secretly threw 
away. “ For God’s sake, dear son and 
nephew,” he wrote, “hasten to my 
aid, or you will not find me alive.” 

In reply to this appeal he received 
a brief but encouraging message ; he 
was to be of good cheer, Village would 
get him out. The Marseillais was as 
good as his word. There were plenty 
of men in the town who had sailed 
under him and fought under him, and 
would do his bidding, and of these he 
chose a score to go with him to Tar- 
ascon. All students of the immortal 
Tartarin are aware that Tarascon is 
situated on the Provencal shore of 
the Rhone, exactly opposite Beaucaire. 
Soon after midnight the conspirators 
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crossed the river in a boat, and entered 
the town by a hole in the wall which 
one of them knew of. Under cover 
of the darkness they marched straight 
to the monastery, where matins were 
being said, and breaking into the 
church seized their friend. A free 
fight ensued between the guards and 
the sailors, in which several of the 
former were mortally wounded ; it 
ended victoriously for the rescue, and 
Jacques Coeur was safely landed on 
the Provencal shore. But he did not 
feel safe even there, and hurried on 
by Nice and Pisa to Rome. His good 
friend Nicolas V. had died a few 
days before his arrival, and he was suc- 
ceeded early in April by Calixtus IIT. 

How Jacques spent his year in 
Rome is not known, the end of his 
life being almost as obscure as its 
beginning ; but that he was on excel- 
lent terms with the new Pope is evi- 
deut from what follows. 

On the day that sentence was pro- 
nounced against the Treasurer, 29th of 
May, 1453, the fall of Constantinople 
had shaken all Europe. For a moment 
it seemed as though the terror of the 
Turk would drive the Christian world 
into some united action. Nicolas V. 
proclaimed a great crusade, but death 
overtook him in the midst of his pre- 
parations. His Spanish successor took 
up the task with the passionate 
religious ardour of his nation, and 
preachers were sent from city to city, 
and envoys from court to court, to 
arouse both princes and people to a 
sense of their duty and their peril. 
But the days of the crusades were over ; 
the envoys reasoned, the preachers 
pleaded in vain. At last Calixtus, 
despairing of aid from any of the 
States. titted out sixteen galleys him- 
self (1456) and sent them to succour 
the Christian colonies in the Archi- 
pelago. The Patriarch of Aquilea 
was the nominal chief ; but an actual 
leader was required, and the Pope 
offered Jacques the seeondary com- 
mand. The French exile was now 
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over sixty, and his last five years had 
been years of intense suffering ; but 
neither age nor anguish had blunted 
the keen edge of his spirit. He ac- 
cepted the post; but his new career 
was a very short one. 

The expedition sailed first to Rhodes 
and thence to Chios, where the Genoese 
had long had a colony, and here Ceeur 
fell ill, the result of a wound received 
in some skirmish on the way. He 
died on the 25th of November and 
was buried in the Franciscan church 
on the island, with his last breath 
forgiving his enemies and his King. 
The Canons of the Chureh of St. 
Etienne of Bourges, who had largely 
benefited by his generosity, recorded 
his death on their registers in terms 
that would have well contented that 
ambitious soul, “* Nov. xxv,” says the 
obituary, “ died our noble lord Jacques 
Ceeur ; a soldier; captain-general of 
the Church against the Infidel.” No 
mention of his long days of wealth 
and honour ; no whisper of his deep 
disgrace ; the writer has forgotten 
everything except that while he lived 
he was the Church’s benefactor, and 
that he died the champion of the cross. 
And it is thus no doubt that the 
King’s Treasurer would have chosen 
to be remembered. 

It was long before the facts con- 
cerning Ceeur’s death and burial were 
generally known, and romance was till 
lately still busy with his name. Some 
historians say that he fled to Egypt and 
lived ever after at the Sultan’s court ; 
others that he travelled a while in 
Turkey and then returned to France 
and obtained his pardon. Most of 
them declare that after his escape he 
went to Cyprus and took up his abode 
there, made a second fortune larger 
than his first, and married a lovely 
lady of the land whose name was 
Theodora. But these are fables ; the 
wave-washed rock of Chios holds the 
dust of the valiant heart. 
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